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TWO WISE GUARDIANS. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


train to Blue Mere; where, as 
usual, I am spending the summer. 
My sister, Mrs. Oliphant, and her 
daughter, are with me. Just here, 
Fred, I wish to say a private and 
personal word to you. My niece 
is a very charming young lady ; and 
remembering your old penchant for 
flirtation with every pretty girl you 
see, I state frankly that I will have 
nothing of the kind in this case. 





RED DAYTON had flung himself at full 
length on the grass, leaning his head on one 
hand, while he held an open letter in the other. 
He had arrived from Europe, only the day be- 
fore; and had hurried to his country-seat, near 
Bryn Mawr, in the environs of Philadelphia, to 
‘escape the heat of the August weather. 

“From the dear old guardian,” he said. “I 
wonder if he has changed? Or if the Catskill 
mountains, above Blue: Mere, are as‘ lovely as 
ever? Or the Hudson as:beautiful, by moonlight, 
8 thought it, when a boy? By Jove,” as he 
read, “this is rather cool !’’ 

The letter ran as follows: 

“My Dear Bor: 

Welcome back! I thought you would never 

weary of wandering. Pray, take the earliest 





My sister has already settled views 
regarding her child’s future; and I do not wish 
them interfered with. You will incur my 
strongést displeasure by disobeying my com- 
mands in this particular. 

Apart from this, I hope you will enjoy each 
other’s society, and have a pleasant summer. 
We shall have considerable company, through 
the season: the .Davenants, the Wiltons, the 
Lemperts, all of whom you remember; and a 


number of my sister’s friends, who will probably 


be new to you. Of course, you know, you can 
ask anyone down you like; and it is my earnest 
wish, dear boy, that, whatever your plans may 
be for the future, you will spend the next three 
months here. Affectionately, 

Harotp Darton.” 


Fred read the letter through, attentively, twice. 
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‘Evidently, the guardidn’s brain has begun 
to soften,” he said, ‘‘under the strain of fifteen 
years’ martyrdom to a graceless ward. Does he 
think flirtation my whole aim Xn life?” 

Ina moment, hecbegandgain. | 

“His niece, indeed! » Some: bread-and-butter 
schéolegitl, no doubt. ,Oliphant? Of course. 
The little girl,,1' remember, that I tormented 
so when “she came down td the Mere, the sum- 
mer before I went to college—seven years ago. 
A> little’ milk-and-wafer creatare, afraid of a 

‘snake. ~ But, for that matter, I never saw a 
woman ‘that’ wasn’t. 


indifference his niece can be accorded.”’ 
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I will go down to the: 
Mere, to-morrow, if for no! other reason than { 
to show my worthy old protector what sublime $ me.’” 
unreasoning hatred rise up in her heart against 
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You can count on me for the sum. 

mer. Any wish of yours is a lay 
of mine. 

Frep Dayrtoy,” 

Daphne lifted her eyes to he 

mother’s face. ‘But how dog 


~~ this*affect me ?’” she asked. 
‘*Only this, my love:* Fred 
Dayton is a very handsome and 
fossinating gentleman. 


Your 


uncle is very desirous.that he should marry 1 

certain young lady of—our acquaintance; and we 
thought it would’ simplify matters to have you 
understand these wishes, before he came.”’ Mn. | 
Oliphant concluded this speech a little nervously. 

“*T do not see—” began Daphne, with a slight 
hauteur, that made her look like a young prin- 
cess: her. eyes darkening and flashing, ands 
deep rose-flush creeping into her cheeks. And 
then she paused, abruptly. 

After a moment, however, she went on. 

‘«*Tt was hardly necessary,”’ she said, “ that I 
should know uncle Harold’s plans concerning 
his. ward. The knowledge has no interest for 
And somehow she felt a distinct and 


‘That: very day, at Blue Mere, Mrs. Oliphant { this Fred Dayton. . 


was‘heard calting t6 her daughter. 


She walked to the door, with her princess air, 


‘Daphne! . Daphne! «my love,” ‘she said, fas she spoke, leaving her mother quite con 


‘where are you?” .— t 


-the rose-garden. " And’a graceful girl comes run- 
ning in: 8 girl as ‘beautiful as the Daphne, that 
Apollo pursued of old: with’a glory of gold hair, 
a rose-leaf skin, and violet eyes. 

“My darling, I have a word to say to you, 
this morning,” began Mrs) Oliphant.’ “But 
don’t look frightened, dear. It ‘is nothing 
very serious: only a little duty that I owe to 





¢ founded. 
* Here, mamma,” answered a sweet voice, from } 


Fred Dayton reached the Mere, by a midnight 
train; and saw no one but ‘his uncle. But the 
next morning, he was awakened by a bird-lke 
voice beneath his window; singing softly, but 
with a finished sweetness and passion that could 
not be hidden: The voice would sink away, 
almost; and then burst ont into a rippling 
roulade of trills: swelling, and dying, and. ns 
ing again. A sweet, fresh, rapturous voice, 


your uncle Harold. But read this telegram. that made every pulse in his veins thrill. 


It will partly explain matters.”’ $ What a marvellous voice! Who can it be?” 
Daphne took the slip of paper, obediently, ; he cried, springing to the window. 

and read a telegram which Fred Dayton had; Down in the garden sat. a-girl, tall and slim, 

sent to his uncle, that morning: ; and royally beautiful as a young goddess. The 
“‘T shall be at Blue Mere, to-morrow afternoon. ‘ sunshine streamed upon her uncovered head, her 
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small ‘white hands, her slender lily- Sere She { pS But the exquisite panes of the girl was 
had been - gathering flowers. Her dress was a} only enhanced by this Arcadian simplicity. 
simple morning oné, but white and ‘filmy ; : and { As he stood; with folded arms; leaning against 
over her shoulders she wore a .broad_fichu. a pillar, watching her unconscious face, as she 
Every now, and then, she sang a snatch of song: * smiled into the admiring eyes of her partner, he 
{for very gladness « of heart, it "soemed. felt, for the first time in his life, supremely mis- 
‘Fred looked at her, with his hearé 3 in n ie eyes. : coobien ‘His dark eyes glowed, and his lips were 
Suddenly FY breakfast-bell | rang, and { the. fair vis- ; Set firmly under the heavy moustache. 
‘jon ‘disappeared. |. Sea , ekg Ee 
polled his “long ‘mous- | a ; ; 
tate viciously, saying ; 
“By Jove! Who can 
she ‘be? Not Mrs. -Oli- 
1) pest Not 
eet, “chit? ‘I. won- 
der if ‘Pygm fion’s én- 
chaniciis ee Halt 89 
‘When | he descended to & 
breakfast, the first words 
that greeted him were 
from Mrs. Oliphant. 
F  gegabagnaeny 
,’ she said, 
i He looked up, 
and eneountered the gaze 
of the young princess he 
had heard singing. 
The girl, however, 
searoély noticed him; and 
not only then, but after- 
wards, treated him with 
acool disdain, that made 
him quite frantic. He 
seldom caught a glimpse 
of her, except at meals. 
Onee or twice, he saw 
her.rowing on the lake, 
with her boat filled with 
water-lilies; or riding 
down the avenue, in a 
dark-blue habit; but he 
would hardly have real- 
ined that she lived in the 
same house, if he had 
not known that she was 
Miss Oliphant. 
One evening, Mrs. Olie 
phant gave a party, and | : : a 
Was radiant. Fred was jealous éind mle: } Suddenly, he noticed that the chandelier, 
rable; for she had smiles for every one but him. } directly over her head, was swaying in a peculiar 
He was the more jealous, because she was,{ manner. With a cry, he sprang forward, and 
beyond all controversy, the loveliest girl in the { drew Daphne aside, just as it fell. 
tom. Dressed in some Indian fabric of pure} But he was too late to save himself. He only 
dlinging white,’ with ivy-leaves in her yellow} caught a glimpse of Daphne's horror-stricken 
hair and in the soft folds of her dress, she was } face; he only heard « confusion of yoices, and a 
Siperlatively lovely. 1t was the simplest toilette | crash of music, as the band abruptly ceased 
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playing; and then everything grew black, and ordered Fred to keep his room, and see yy 
life faded away in a sickening mist before; one. But one morning, Daphne stole into the 
him. chamber, silently, and laid a great, dewy bund 
There was great confusion, until the doctor ¢ of roses on the stand beside him. 
came, aiid pronounced his verdict. Fred’s arm ‘‘Mamma told me I might come up, for, 
was broken, and his head contused; but there} moment,’”’ she said, timidly; her haughty air 
was no occasion for alarm: rest and care would ; quite gone; and then, as she looked at the splin- 
bring him around, in a very few weeks. But { tered arm, and the bandaged head, and the white, 
Free uad no feeling, except ; thin face, her eyes filled with 
that of thankfulness, that he = eee, §=tears, her voice faltered. . 
had been able to save Daphne a | Fred looked up in alarm. 
from disfigurement, perhaps [= 3 “My dear Miss Oliphant,” 
from death. = = \ | Fred said, “you must not 
It was many days, how- : — =: feel so badly. I am really 
ever, before the two met, : = not so ill as I look; indeed, 
There had been danger of es, I hardly suffer at all.” 
fever, and the doctor had In his generous tenderness, 
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he unconsciously essayed to hold out his hand to 
her. The next thing he knew, Mrs. Oliphant 
was bathing his head with ice-water, and Daphne 
was holding his uninjured hand fast in hers, 
with the tears pouring down her face. 

“This has probably thrown you back a month 
longer,” Mrs. Oliphant was saying, severely. 
“Your arm is broken again. Yet we warned 
you so particularly not to exert yourself.” 

The doctor had been sent for, immediately ; 
and soon came. 

Mrs. Oliphant arose, saying: 

“Come, Daphne. I shall not allow you here 
again. So, bid Mr. Dayton good-bye, until he 


has recovered sufficiently to come down to the} 


parlors.” 
Did Daphne look grieved and hurt? Fred 


almost fancied so. Mrs. Oliphant pauséd a 
moment, to receive the doctor’s directions. Before 
Fred could think, Daphne had bent down, and 
Kissed the hand that lay so languidly upon the 
pillow, and vanished. 

§0 Fred was thrown far back in his recovery ; 
but the sharp, heavy pain was bearable now. 

It was the last day of September. A week 


a guests of Blue Mere had all departed. 


e is standing at the garden-gate. She has 
hat on, but is simply dressed ; yet how roy- 
beautiful she looks. Every day has added 

os new charm, some new grace to her per- 
Her dark eyes ate deeper, her smile 

r, her voice more thrilling. Just: now, 
tly, she is watching for someone. But 
? Surely, not our hero. 

itis. He has gone out, with his gun, for 

st time since his recovery, saying, laugh- 

ingly, as he went, “I shall bring you home ‘a 
brace of partridges, Daphne: that is, if my gun 
rt go off, and shoot me, instead.” Shé had 
thought but little of the gay words: at the time. 
t now that it was dusk, and ‘he has not re- 

, she begins to be alarmed. 
“woh !® she cries, wringing her hands, and 
wien to her eyes, ‘‘ something dreadful 
happened : his words were'a presentiment.’’ 
that moment, our hero, who ‘had been’ dé- 
by following his game further than’ he 
intended, was walking slowly homeward, think- 
gof Daphne. “Oncé, I looked on ‘her,” he 
Aaying to himself, “as « girl who had no 
Nosoul! Ah, what a summer this has been. 
live lived more in these few months, than in 

y life before. But I will not give her 

Le Will not. Uncle Harold can cast me 
“he can Keep his property; but he cannot 
mine; he cannot make me quite a bég- 


Twin work, > a for her—that is, if she: 
Vou. LXXXI.—80 
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§ will have me. 
; loves me.’’ 

} He recalls the.songs she has sung for him on 
starlit nights ; the books they have read together 
in rainy weather; the walks and drives; the 

wanderings in the rose-garden ; thé rows on the 
blue lake; the ¢éte-a-téte sails on the Hudson, in 
his uncle’s trim little yacht; the flowers she has 
worn, and given him afterwards, ocer: onally; 
the tender care she bestowed on him, when an 
invalid; ll her pretty ways, and smiles. 

He thinks of these; but then he thinks of other 
things: of her variable moods to him; her cold- 
ness at times; her apparent insensibility to. his 
adoration; her cutting retorts, that surely she 
$ could not have made, if she had loved him. He 
: heaves‘a deep sigh, and looks up. ‘He has reached 
the garden-gate. 

Daphne turns, suddenly ; and he sees she has 
been weeping.’ Something in her face, too, tells 
him why: ‘He sets his gun down quickly against 
the fence, and springs to her side. 

““My darling, what is it?’’ he cries, and seizes 
her hand. 

For one instant, she turned, as if to flys But 
his arm is around her waist, and she is a prisoner. 

“ Don’t, dear,” he cries. ‘‘ It breaks my heart 
to seé your tears. Oh, Daphne, don’t you know 
I love you?” 

She turns her head, at these words—words 
that. fill hér with happiness inexpressible ; and 
gives him a look that, to his:dying day, he never 
forgot. The next moment, their lips had met. 

Half an hour or so later, when the stars are 
out, Mrs. Oliphant, seeking for her daughter, goes 
down the tangled path, toward the rose-arbor. 
Her light footfall makes no sound on the moss. 
She stops, for she sees Daphne and Fred 
Dayton. They are sitting on a low, rustic bench. 
Fred’s arm is. about Daphne, and her head is 
on his shoulder. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Oliphant sees her sedate and 
haughty daughter draw the dark, handsomé face 
near her, and kiss a scar on the white brow, with 
lingering, reproachful lips. 

That isenough. She hurries back to the house, 
and tells her brother what she has seen, adding, 

“ Didn’t I tell you I’ manage it? Now, if we 
had told them that the dearest. wish of our hearts 
was to have them happy together,-they would 
have disliked each other cordially, and then the 
property would. have been divided, and we ‘two 
base deceivers been disappointed.” 

Mr. Dayton looked at his sister. 

** Marian, you are a genius,” he said: and fhen 
‘they. shook hands, and laughed, with thevair of 
's conspirators, those Two Wiss Guarprans, 
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THAT LITTLE TOAD. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


Mrs. Dinsmore settled her voluminous black 
silk ruffles with her white hand, and looked 
eomplacently at her two handsome daughters. 

“‘T hope you will do yourselves credit when 
Mr. Seymour comes,’’ she said. ‘‘ You’ll never 
have a better chance for a settlement for one of 
you, and if you play your cards well, why—’” 

**We have a chance of a dashing winter in 
Washington, a rich husband, and plenty of 
money,’ supped Miss Augusta, as her mother 
paused. “ Bell, if you get him, be generous, and 
ask me to stay with you.” a 

“‘T will,” drawled Arabella, lazily, ‘ But, 
ma, don’t you know we must have new things, 
if we’re to go out with Mr. Seymour,” 

«Ofcourse. I mean to go shopping to-morrow. 
But you must be reasonable in your demands.” 

“T must have a new silk and a new cashmere,” 
said Bell, ‘‘ and several small articles.”’ 

“Well, I’m positively obliged to have a new 
cloak and a velvet skirt, to wear with my old- 
gold polonaise, and a pair of twelve-button kids,”’ 
said Augusta. 

Mrs. Dinsmore lifted her hands in horror. 

“Good gracious! Don’t begin that way, 
girls. Do you think there’s no end to my 
money? I can tell you, if Mr. Seymour’s board 
wasn’t coming in, we wouldn’t have much. 
And [ve got to get some new things for his room, 
and Toad needs a new cashmere—”’ 

«Oh, never mind Toad,” said Augusta. ‘I 
ean give her my old brown cashmere to make 
ovér, and you can save that much.’ : 

“But she really must have a new hat,” said 
Mrs. Dinsmore, feebly. She knew that ‘‘never 
mind Toad’’ was the rule much tvo often in that 
house;. and even while powerless to resist her 
imperious elder girls, felt slightly ashamed of 
their ‘selfishness. 

“T’ll fix my last winter’s hat. over for her,’’ 
said Bell, quickly. ‘You know she never goes 
out, anyway, and she don’t care what she has. 
Do you, Toad?” 

‘‘ Not very much,” answered the young girl, who 
had just tripped into the room. ° Not a beauty, 
like her stylish sisters ; but a demure, dainty lit- 
tle maiden, with hands and feet childishly small, 
and a wealth of gold-red hair, which, guiltless 
of bangs or frizzes, was simply tied back, and 
fell in a few great curls to her waist. 

(446) 





She despised the ‘horrid red mop,” as she 
called it; but Bell and Gusta, though they took 
care never to tell her it was pretty, would haye 
traded their best French waves and switches for 
it, any day. 

How her pretty little name of Eva had ever got 
corrupted into ‘‘‘Boad,”’ perhaps none of them 
could remember. At school, her name appeared 
as Eva Dinsmore; but at home, she was never 
called anything but ‘‘ Toad.” 

She was a good-natured little Toad, anyway; 
and so her sisters let her have all their old books 
and magazines to read, and allowed her to learn 
their old music—Miss Augusta slightly affected 
the literary, and Miss Arabella the, musical. She 
did not care-if she wore out their old clothes, and 
stayed at home, while they went out. with their 
beaux. : ; 

She did not consider herself at all concerned 
by Mr. Harry Seymour’s advent. She might 
have to work more, since they kept but one 
hired girl, and Bell and Gusta never soiled their 
dainty fingers; but they would go out a great 
deal, and she would have more time at home, 
alone, to practice. 

She accepted Gusta’s brown cashmere, and 
Bell’s old hat, without a murmur ; and proceeded 
to fix them over to suit her own dainty taste; 
while mamma and her elder daughters-ransacked 
the shops for elegant costumes, in which to eap- 
ture the unwary heart of Mr. Seymour. 

Mr. Seymour held a Government post at 
Washington.. Business called him to New Eng- 
land, ,for a couple of months, and as Mr. 
Dinsmore was an old acquaintance, he wrote to 
her, to.ask if she would take him as a boarder 
for that time, 

She. consented, eagerly ; taking care to spread 
it among her friends that he was far more 4 
guest than a boarder, and they would never have 
thought of taking anyone else. 

People smiled—it’s a way they have, when 
they doubt anything—and some asked if Mr. 
Seymour was married; remarking that, if not, 
he was just as good as gone when he went to 
Dinsmore’s, 

There was eyen a wager laid, between two 
wild young fellows, as to whether Miss Augusts 
or Miss.Arabella would ‘take hinn in.” 

Mr. Seymaur, all unconscious of the sensation 
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his advent was creating, arrived in due time, 
and presented himself at Mrs. Dinsmore’s, 

He was cordially welcomed, and was greatly 
delighted with the handsome chamber awaiting 
him. 
« Ah, this is home-like,” he said. ‘‘I do hate 
hotels. I am greatly your debtor, Mrs. Dins- 
more, for taking pity on me.”’ ; 

«“ Weare the obliged parties,” said the gracious 
lady. ‘ Your society is such a favor tous, My 
poor girls are so lonely; having no brother to 
take them out, they welcome you to our home- 
circle gladly.’ 

“Thank you, ladies. I hope I shall merit 
your kindness. I shall endeavor to make up for 
the missing brother, and feel myself honored 
and happy.” s"ji+ 

Bell and Gusta were anxious to make Mr. 
Seymour quite at his ease. When supper was 
announced, he did not know whether most to 
admire the blonde beauty of Miss Augusta, or 
the brunette brightness of Miss Arabella. 

At the table, he met a small, shy maiden, 
whom Mrs. Dinsmore presented as ‘‘ my young- 
est daughter, Eva, Mr. Seymour;’’ who ap- 
peared to have assumed a maid’s place, as she 
waited upon the table; and the others took little 
notice, of her, except when they wanted some 
dish, and then they called her ‘‘Toad,”’ without 
noticing the expression of disgust which passed 
over the gentleman’s face, at the obnoxious 
name. ; 

“T was not aware you had a second sister,” 
remarked Mr. Seymour, to Miss Bell, as they 
returned to the parlor. 

“Who? Oh, you mean that little Toad?” 
answered Bell. ‘‘She’s only a-child, you see, 
and doesn’t go out with us.” 

“She looks about eighteen.” 

“ Well, she is nearly that. But she’s no beauty, 
and we don’t make much of her.”’ 

“I thought she had a pleasing face, -But— 
excuse me, Miss Arabella—what a dreadful 
name.”’ 

“Toad ? 


Oh, her name is Eva; but she’s got 
the nickname, somehow, and it sticks to her. 
Qh, Mr. Seymour, have you heard the new 
‘Gondolied?’” 

“I don’t think I have had that pleasure.’’ 


“Then I will play it for you. I know you 
Will be.one of the few who can appreciate it.” 

So Miss Bell played for him, and Miss Gusta 
talked Ruskin and Carlyle to him, until Mr. 
Seyfnour forgot the little “Toad” in the dining- 


‘ Toom; but only to remember her again when he 


Fent to his room. 
“She has,” he murmured, “the most intel- 








lectual face of the lot. And that head of auburn 
curls is beautiful... Dress her up like the rest, 
and she would throw them into the shade com- 
pletely.” 

Meantime, Eva was never visible, except at 
meals, though he occasionally caught glimpses 
of a little figure, flitting up and downstairs, with 
a broom and dust-pan; or.saw it curled up ina 
sofa-corner in the back parlor, intent on the pages 
of a magazine. 

A few days later, he returned to his room, near 
the middle of the forenoon, for some paper. His 





{ door stood ajar; and softly pushing it open, he 


stepped inside. A small figure, with a blue 
cambric sweeping-cap on its red curls, a broom 
resting beside it, stood at his table, poring over 
a book. 

Harry Seymour gently slipped up, and peeped 
over her shoulder. The book was a German one, 
which he had just finished reading, A little 
exclamation of surprise broke from him; and 
the girl turned quickly, all-a-blush with shame. 

“Oh, excuse me,’’ she cried.’ ‘¢ 1 know it was 
rude; but it was so tempting, I couldn't help 
just a glance.” 

«Can you read German?” he asked, quickly. 

‘« A little,” she answered, modestly. 

He caught up the book, and said, kindly, ‘ Will 
you read me a sentence or two?’’ 

She read two or three, quite fluently. 

Harry’s fine face kindled. ‘Qblige me by 
taking the book, and reading it all, at your leis- 
ure,’” he said. 

“Oh, would.you be so kind, Mr. Seymour?” 

“T should be delighted. Anything of mine is 
at your service, Miss Eva, Excuse me for dis- 
turbing you. I came for a paper—here. it is; 
and I'll get out of your way, at once,” 

He lifted his hat to her, and was off; while 
Eva, with a consciousness of a pair of dark, elo- 
quent eyes fixed on her face, finished her sweep- 
ing, and carried the precious book to her own 
little room. 

And Mr. Seymour, walking down town, carried 
a picture of a quaint little figure, in a sweeping- 
cap, reading a book of German metaphysics, with 
a broom in her hand, 

«« And I'll swear it would have been all Greek 
to the atately Miss Gusta, or the warbling Miss 
Bell either,” he said, enjoying the joke exceed- 
ingly. 

The summer went on, and Harry grew more 
and more interested in Eva, But it was only 
now and then. that he saw her, and rarely alone ; 
for the two elder sisters took care to monopolize 
nearly the whole of his leisure time. An ami- 
cable, but not the less decided, rivalry went on, 
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meantime, between the two, each trying her best 
to win the prize. Nor could the closest observer 
have told which Harry preferred, if either. To 
each he was equally attentive; and it must be con- 
fessed, this attentions grew, as the days slipped 
by. Perhaps he had a purpose in this. Perhaps 
he thought, that, if his real aim was suspected, 
he would be compelled to change his ae 
Certainly, he was not, as a rule, a flirt. 

Thus it came to pass, that each sister thought 
herself “the winning card.’’ The annual boat- 
race, between Harvard and Yale, was now at 
hand; and everybody was wild with excitement 
about it, in the New England town where Harry 
was staying. He had asked the girls to go with 
him to see the race, and had included Eva in the } 
invitation; but, though Mrs. Dinsmore had 
allowed her two elder daughters to accept, she 
had declined for the younger. Harry could not 
tell whether the refusal really came from Eva, 
or from the mother. The latter had simply said, 
Eva is too much of a child to think of such a 
thing.” He had tried to see Eva alone? in order 
te discover the truth; but had failed; and was 
forced, finally, much to his chagrin, to go with 
the others alot. 

There had been considerable discussion, and, 
for the first time, a little acrimony, between Gus 
and Bell, as to this invitation. Each insisted 
that Harry really went for her sake, and only 
asked the othér from civility. “You needn’t 
plume yourself on it,’ said the elder. “I’m 
quite sure, from his manner, that he mean’t me: 
of course, he had to ask us all; that was mere 
politeness: his asking ‘that little Toad’ is a 
proof of it.” To which the other had retorted, 
with a toss of her head, “You needn’t be too 
sure, Miss Conceit, for if ever eyes meant any- 
thing, they meant more than the words ex- 
pressed, when he asked me. Come, I’ll bet you 
a pair of gloves I win.” “ Well,” said the other, 
“we'll not quarrel; you’ve always been for 
Harvard, and I for Yale; suppose we go by them: 
if Harvard wins, I’ll pay the gloves, and give you 
@ fair field for a week ; if Yale wins, I shall have 
the ehance; and if, at the end of the week, he 
doesn’t speak, it shall be an open game for both 
agiin.” To which the other assented. 

Harry, as he stood over the girls, field-glass 
‘in hand, watching the race, little knew how much 
he was supposed to have at stake in the struggle. 
Todo thé'sisters justice, they had never looked 
so well; each had got herself up in all her 
‘bravery ; edch was undeniably pretty; and tlie 
beauty of each was heightened by the contrast 
between their blonde and brunette styles. 

The race was closely contested, from the first. 


THAT LITTLE TOAD. 
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Now Yale shot ahead; now Harvard; now the 
boats ran side by side. The excitement grew 
intense. The spectators shouted themselves 
hoarse. Crowds of young men and boys ran 
along the river-bank, trying to keep up with the 
contesting crews. Even staid, middle-aged men 
took off their hats, and frantically waved them, 
as their favorite) for.a moment, seemed about to 
win. Ladies fluttered their handkerchiefs ; clap- 
ped their delicate little hands: stood up, the 
better to see the struggle. The sisters were even 
| more excited than others; for each had begun to 





feel, in a superstitious way, that her own future 
; depended on the event. “ Yale wins,”’ cried one, 
| looking triumphantly at the other. ‘ Harvard 
} is ahead,”’ said her sister, with eager tremulous. ° 
} ness. “No, it’s Yale.” “It’s Harvard.” “ Yale, 
I tell you.” ‘Harvard, Harvard,”’ clapping her 

hands. But, lo! at this crisis, when it really 
seemed as if Harvard was about to win, Yale 
crashed into her—whether by accident or design, 
was then, and has ever since been, a mooted 
question ; and both boats, in an instant, werea 
wreck, and the crews in the water. 

“A drawn gamé,” said Harry, shutting up 
his field-glass, with a click. ‘‘Who wins the 
bet, girls?” 

He spoke in jest, and at random; but both 
} girls blushed crimson, and looked guilty ; for it 
} seemed to each as if he had divined her thoughts. 
The elder was the first to rally. “ Yes, it’s a 
drawn game,” she said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders; “and just, too, when I was sure I 
should win: it will all hy.ve to be fought over 
again, won’t it, Gus?’ And she looked, mean- 
ingly, at her sister. 

The next night, there was to be a grand party, 
to which Gus and Bell, as well as Harry, had 
been invited. Mrs. Dinsmore and the two girls 
went éarly, but business kept Mr. Seymour until 
late. He had returned home, and was hurrying 
upstairs to dress, when the sound of a favorite 
nocturne from the parlor stopped him. 

«Ah! now’s my chance,”’ he said. “‘ That is 
Eva’s touch. The sisters and mother are away, 
thank heaven. I'll know the truth, at last, 
whether she didn’t want to go to the regatta, or 
was kept away.” As he spoke, he descended 
the stairs again, three steps at a time, and burst 
into the parlor. 

The player turned, with a start, as the door 
opened. Yes, it was Eva. She sprang Up, 
blushing. , 

«Don’t stop,” entreated Harry. 


2 


«¢T am always 
disturbing you, it would seem.’”’ Then, abruptly: 
“Why didn’t you accept my invitation to the 
regatta ?” 
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‘CONLY A BUTTERFLY.’’ 
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“You don’t disturb me at all,’ said Eva, : 
quietly ignoring his question. “ But I thought } 


you had gone to Mrs. Taylor’s.” 


The tone in which this was spoken, and the 
look which accompanied it, were so significant, 
that Eva colored to her pretty little pink ears, 


“J was going: I have changed my mind, } glanced shyly towards the door, and would have 


now,” coolly taking a seat on the sofa. ‘I am} 


going to stay here, and ask you how you liked 
the German book; thai is, after you have 
answered my other question.” 

«J like the German book very much. 
almost finished it. It has been such a treat.’ 

“J am glad of it. Give me a treat, in return. 
Will you?” 

“Tf I can, certainly.” 

“Please play for me,” he said, aloud; but 
adding, to himself: ‘‘I'll have the other ques- 
tion answered later. I mustn’t frighten her.” 

“T only play what I have taught. myself.”’ 

“Very well, I'd prefer that.’”’ She played 
two or three pieces. Then he said, gently: 
“You sing, I know.” 

“ Ballads—not opera-songs.”’ 

“TI shall be glad of a change. I am sick and 
tired of operatic airs.’’ 

She sang a couple of simple ballads, in a clear, 
sweet voice, with taste and feeling. 

“Thank you,”’ said Harry, when she rose from 
thestool. ‘‘ You have given me a great pleasure, 
Miss Eva. But don’t go. You haven’t answered 
my question. Why didn’t you accept my invi- 
tation ?”” 

«{—],”’ stammered Eva, finding herself driven 
‘toacorner. ‘‘ What invitation? Mamma—’” 

“Qh, I see,” interposed Harry, divining that 
the girl wished to shield her mother; but seeing, 
also, that this wag the first Eva had heard of the 
invitation. ‘‘ Mrs. Dinsmore had something for 
you to do at home. She couldn’t spare you. 
But is this to go on forever? Won’t she, some 
time, have to spare you ?”’ 


I have ; 








escaped through it, if Harry had not intervened. 

‘*Come,”’ he said, half tenderly, half teasingly, 
imprisoning one of her hands, ‘tell me. Isn’t 
your mother ever going to spare you?” 

«¢ 1—I—don’t know,” stammered Eva, looking 
down at the toe of her slipper, with which she 
was drawing imaginary figures on the carpet. 

“ But I know,” said Harry, growing bolder, as 
Eva grew more embarrassed ; and slipping his arm 
around her slender, yielding waist, he drew her 
to him, and said a few words, in a whisper. 

“Oh, no, you can’t mean it,’’ said Eva, giving 
one quick glance up at him, and then shyly 
dropping her lovely eyes, ‘‘ You are only laugh- 
ing at me. I thought you cared for Gus—or 
Bell. It must be one of them.” 

“And why should you think that ?” 

‘« Because they are so beautiful and stylish; 
while I am only—” 

“Only the dearest, truest little girl in all the 
world,” cried Harry. ‘Only my own darling 
little Eva, Say you will be that.” 

Whatever the answer was, it was spoken so 
low, that it is a wonder Harry heard it. But 
when mamma and her fine daughters came home, 
weren’t they surpriséd at what he told them! 

However, they were wise enough to endure 
what they couldn’t cure. ‘Well, you didn’t 
win, at least: I suppose our bet is off,’”’ said 
Gus, crossly, with a shrug. <‘‘ Yes,’’ answered 
Bell, more philosophically, ‘if one can’t be ‘the 
rich Mrs. Seymour oneself, the next best thing 
is to be Mrs. Seymour’s sister. But to think 
that we should have been cut out—of all things 
—by ‘Tuat Litrte Toap.’” 





‘cONLY A BUTTERFLY.’’ 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


I 4m only a butterfly—do you say?— 
Fickle and frivolous, vain and light. 
Throwing the best of my life away ? 
Well, well, I own it; and you are right. 


I live in excitement, and glee, and mirth; 
Tam wedded to folly, and blind to duty. 

Thave no aim, no ambition on earth— 
Only to dress, and display my beauty. 


You never would dream that I had a heart, 
Full of feeling, and fire, and passion. 

' You never srould dream that I played a part— 
I, this butterfly thing of fashion. 





Yeu never would think that I lay awake, 
Night after night, while others sleep— 
With a tortured heart, that will not break, 

And wide-open eyes, that will not weep. 


I gay it is better to lie, and deceive 
With smiles, and laughter, and idle ways, 

Than to wear your bleeding heart on your sleeve, 
Where daws can peck, and the bold world gaze, 


So I can but cover and hide my heart, 
And bury away this useless passion. 

I am glad to be reckoned a senseless flirt, 
With no higher aim than to be in fashion, 














BARBARA. 
BY SIDNEY POWER HAMILTON. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 387. 


CHAPTER IV. } liberal and reformer; and all that kind of thing, 

Tux next morning, Carew lounged in at Cliff- } {you know,” answered Sir Philip. ‘And then 
cote, and found the girls chatting on the piazza; } I’ve heard that the Gurneys, and Buxtons, and 
and the Bostonian—fortunately, as he thought— lots of folks who are great swells now, used to 
absent, for once. ‘We are resting, after the ; be Quakers. But they dance,” said he. 
unexampled fatigues of the evening before,” Barbara laughed, but made no reply; for now 
Kitty Graham informed him. Tom’s whole lazy } she had discovered the reason for Sir Philip’s 
length was stretched out, in one of the reclining- } | | questions. 
chairs; while he occupied his time by hanging} So the summer days wore on. Meantime, to 
some cherries, which he took from a basket on-} Sir Philip’s great relief, Mr. Fairlawn had gone 
a table beside him, on \Kitty’s ears; and then, } back-to Boston. Lawn-tennis followed lawn- 
for variety, teasing a beautiful brown and white } tennis. Yachting followed yachting. There 
setter that was by his side. Barbara was sitting { were polo and garden parties; fox-hunts and 
near, crocheting quietly. } small dinners. Barbara’s time was fully occu- 

Sir Philip had retired, the night before, primed ; pied. It was all so new and pleasant. But the 
with a very important question for Barbara, as “st rush was so great that she sometimes felt that 
we have seen. But when he met her now, he} she scarcely had time to breathe. 
felt that he dared not ask her, for that vould ‘I must draw the line somewhere, Kitty,” she 


make her answer directly ; and perhaps the reply | said, at last, one day; ‘and it shall be at Mrs, 
might be one that would not be pleasant to hear. } Ripley’s German. You know I don’t dance much, 
And again, somehow, it 1 that it would be } and I’m tired out, and will stay at home, to- 





like crushing some fragrance out of.a violet, to } night.” 
force her to tell him; and yet he must talk to Kitty’s persuasions were of no avail; and after 
her again about that, or something else. But, } seeing her friend off, Barbara took her seat ina 
despite his resolves, despite his fears, he found } great chair in the piazza, prepared to enjoy the’ 
himself perpetually hovering around the for-{ quiet and the moonlight, and the low voice of the 
bidden topic. sea that came murmuring to her across the lawn. 

“You both look as fresh as possible. I’m sure } } She sat dreaming away the time, till she sud- 
Miss Rodney is not at all fatigued—she danced so } } denly started: for Sir Philip was speaking, close 
little,” he said. at her side. 

“My principles, Sir Philip,” answered Bar-;  “ Why are you not at Mrs. Ripley’s?” Bar 
bara, gravely. } bara asked, surprised, as she. looked up. 

“ Ah, yes. You said you were a Quakeress, I ; “Tts such a warm night,” was the answer. 
remember.” ¢ * And I don’t care much for dancing, you know. 

“Orthodox; replied Barbara, carefully Be- | Mrs. Graham said you wouldn’t come; and I 
lecting the finest cherries from her plate. ‘The ’ thought that, perhaps,-you would let me sit 
very strictest kind of Quakers.” ‘ awhile with you.” 

“Beg pardon. Orthodox? Ah, the strictest $ “Ofcourse; ’'m very glad, providing you will 
kind: those who wear things that go so?” $ be very agreeable.”” 

As he spoke, he made, with his two hands, a So they fell into a desultory chat, but one 
coalscuttle-shaped sweep about his head. . } somewhat more serious than usual; for in the 

** No,” replied Barbara, laughing gayly. Pat : busy, “‘chopped-up kind of life,’’ as Barbara 
some of their girls wear things that go so;” and ; called it, which they usually led, repartees and 
she made a large, sweeping circle about her head, ; frothy nothings seemed most natural. 
indicating the Gainsborough hat. { The moonjight flooded the broad piazza; and 

‘Don’t you really know anything about Qua- : Sir Philip took his seat facing Barbara, leaning 
kers, Carew?” said Graham. ‘I thought all { his elbows on his knees, twisting his crush hat 
the Quakers came from England.” in his hands, and looking up in Barbara’s face. 

“ bebe A There’s John Bright, a great’ It was a position that always irritated the girl, 
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She ARA ARID 
as he usually assumed it when he was in a cyn- ; 
ical mood. 

“What a night to spend in a hot room, danc- 
ing,” she said. 


she was curious about it; but because she really 
liked him so much. 

Carew had raised himself from his stooping 
position, and had thrown his head back, and was 


«You don’t suppose that the people who are ; now looking out toward the sea. He seemed to 


passing it so would enjoy this, do you, Miss Rod- } 
ney ?” he asked. 

“Why not? I’ve enjoyed many evenings, ina 
hot room; and have enjoyed moonlight ones, too. ‘ 
And I enjoy this,’”’ she replied. 

“But such a night! There is scarcely a star 
to be seen. No ‘fireflies, tangled in a silver } 
braid,’ to-night.” 

“That is a very pretty conceit; but how I hate : 
the poem,” said Barbara. 

“Do you? I thought all young ladies liked } 
Tennyson.” 

“T like him, too, in general. But I don’t like 
this particular poem. In fact, I hate that ego- 
tistical fellow, who goes maundering about Locks- 
ley Hall.” 

“Why?” 

“Ifa woman is unworthy of a man, why does 
he not make a life for himself, quite independent 
of her, and not sit down and moan about it?” 
She spoke scornfully. ‘‘ Moreover, he didn’t 





Ahink of her sorrows: she could not help. being 


so weak.” And, after a pause: ‘No, I don’t 
believe in it. ‘Men have died, and worms eaten 
them, but not for love,’ Sir Philip.” 

“Perhaps you have never been in love, Miss 
Rodney,” said Sir Philip. 

“Not I,” was the prompt, heart-whole, laugh- 
ing rejoinder. ‘‘ Have you ?” 

“Y-e-s; rather,” he drawled out, in his most 
indifferent tone. But he still leaned forward, 
and gazed intently in her face. 

“Good gracious,’ murmured Barbara, under 
her breath. 

Yet there was something about him, a kind of 
forced quiet, that startled her; and in an instant, 
she had extended her hand. 

“Sir Philip, can you pardon me?” she said. 
“You must know that I did not] mean to ask 
such aquestion.. I cannot imagine what possessed 
metodo it; it was‘horrid of me; do forgive me.”’ 
She was evidently much disturbed. 

Sir Philip took the hand, and held it firmly, 
for a moment, before he replied. 


“You are a good, tender-hearted little girl,” . 


hesaid. “Do not mind. It’s not a bit of mat- 
ter, you know. But then, you see, I know all 
about that fellow in Locksley Hall.” 

Barbara’s quiet imagination, even while he was 
Speaking, was busy at work, weaving ® romance 
Out of the life of the man before her. How she 
Wished she knew his story. It was not only that 





be speaking to himself, rather than to his com- 
panion, as he went on: 

“JI wonder if there is any such thing as real 
love, in the world,” said he. 

‘« Lots of it,’’ replied his companion, decidedly, 
and in the slang that she had acquired during 
her Newport summer. 


3 - «J don’t know,” replied Carew, thoughtfully. 


‘*« Most fellows marry because they get engaged 
in a flirtation, or drift into it, somehow; and the 
girls marry for the same reason, or for money, or 


$ position ; and it stands, in the nature of things, 


that such marriages should not be happy.” 

‘‘You are very illogical,” answered Barbara. 
*« A woman who marries for such reasons, is not 
to be pitied; she is happier without the love, 
than she would be without the money. or the 
position; otherwise she would not have made 
such a choice; she is shallow, and does not feel 


; the want of what she can as well do without.” 


So the talk went on, drifting from one thing to 
another, till Mr. and Mrs. Graham returned. 

‘*Had a pleasant evening, Miss Rodney?’ 
asked Tom, after Carew left. 

“Very. Only Sir Philip was in one of his 
cynical, drawling moods, that always provoke 
me—irritate me, indeed.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve noticed that they come on, usually, 
when he feels the most,’’ replied Mr. Graham. 

“Poor fellow. He has not, even yet, got over 
that love affair of his,’’ said Kitty. ‘He had a 
beautiful cousin, you must know, Barbara; and 
she led him a pretty dance, when he was about 
twenty-three. He was passionately in love with 
her, and was engaged to her, when along came a 
miserable old marquis, with his coronet and his 
estates, and she threw Sir Philip over, and took 
the marquisate in preference to the baronetey. 
She is a professional beauty, a hard rider, an 
excellent amateur actress; and has all the Lon- 
don world at her feet. She would have made 
Sir-Philip miserable, if she had married him; 
but he does not see it.” 

«Amy, of Locksley Hall,” said Barbara. 

“Not exactly, as she was not her mother’s 
puppet; but I’m afraid he loves her yet.” 

The next morning was like a day dropped 
down from heaven. Carew, as usual at that time 
of day, made one of the group on the piazza. 

**What an afternoon it will be, for our ride 
over 'the beaches, Kitty,” said Barbara. ‘I do 
hope Comet will be in good spirits.” 
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‘*Now, how you girls can exert yourselves so, 
in this hot weather, is a marvel to me,’”’ grum- 
bled Mr. Graham. 

“Don’t you go, Tom. 
for such a delicate fellow as you are,” laughed 
his wife. ‘‘Jones is a very good groom, and 
will take excellent care of us, if we need it.’’ 

“* May I divide the pleasure, and the responsi- 
bility, with Jones ?’’ asked Sir Philip. 

“Well, if Carew goes, I shall be obliged to go, 
too. But it is so much nicer here, Kitty dear, 
with you,” whispered Tom. 

“It will not do, Tom; the flattery has failed’; 
weare going for a gallop,” was the inexorable 
reply. 


CHAPTER V. 

So, in the cool of the afternoon, the party 
started. They were joined by some friends, on 
the road, and made a brilliant cavalcade, as they 
swept past Easton’s beach and over the hill 
beyond. The last rays of the sun were length- 
ening the shadows, before they turned their faces 
towards home, and began to walk their horses, 


over the lovely green meadows back of the } 


second beach. Perhaps there is nowhere in the 
world a more beautiful piece of coloring than 
that meadow, as seen just before sunset, on & day 
im early August. In-June and early July, it is 


too green; in September, a little too brown, per- 
haps; but in late July and early August, it is 


perfect. 
tion, it should be approached from the third 
beach, and not viewed with the sun at one’s 
back. It is like a huge velvet carpet, of richest 
and most varied greens and browns, with golden 
lights woven all over it. 
soft gray of the sinuous rocks of Paradise ; 
the left, the delicate, yellow-colored sand dunes ; 
and between, come glimpses of the blue ocean, 
whose restless murmurings constantly strike ° 


It is too much, really, } 


And then, too, to be seen in its perfec- } 


To the right, rise the | 
to > 


Yes?” queried Sir Philip, with one of his 

> drawls. 

««Yes,’’ asserted Barbara. 

They were now ascending the hill, west of e 

> second beach; and they rode on, in silence, for 

2a few moments. Then CareW drew his hore 

‘ close to that of his companion. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘a man’s life has only 

§ begun, sometimes, when he thinks it has ended; 

:and the best of it may be to come. Do you 

} think, Miss Rodney, that we ever get over the 

effects of a great mistake ?”’ 

} “That depends upon the nature of the mis- 
take,’’ replied the girl. ‘If it is a poor invest- 
ment, now; or a bad horse; or even a love 
affair, yes. But if it is a bad wife, you know, 
why that is quite different.” 

** A miserable love affair,’”’ answered Sir Philip, 
‘a mad infatuation.” 

The manner and look made Barbara very 

{ nervous, yet somehow happy. But the nervous- 

} ness preponderated, so that she said, with a shy 

t leugh, turning half around in her saddle, and 

} looking backward : 

«Just see the Club House, on West Island, 
It lies like a golden picture, in the blue of the 
, ocean.” 

Carew seemed discontented, and was silent for 
;a@ moment. He gazed at his companion, and 
; then said, pleasantly ‘enough : 

“That is just like life, Miss Rodney. That is 
a very commonplace kind of affair; filled with 
; gay, but rongh fishermen and yachtmen ; but to 
} look at it now, how glorified it seems. And so 
>with people, They are treacherous and mean 
‘and commonplace; but our imaginations invest 
them, frequently, with qualities not at all belong- 
ing to them; and so they become glorified, for 
; time at least; but when we come to know them, 
; how really different we find them to be.’ 

Sir Philip had withdrawn his eyes from Bar 


the ear. The heavy white sand is fetlock deep. ; ; bara’ 8 face, while speaking, and was looking far 
Phe grass is coarse and rank ; but it has all the } away out to sea, evidently not thinking of her 
glittering freshness of a meadow, watered by : at all, just thin. 
a hundred rills. In June and July, it is full; ‘How dreadful,’ laughed she, ‘to be drawing 
of the blue iris; and all. summer long, meadow: } >a moral from such a view. Now J only thought 
pink and yellow stars laugh and nod at each ° ‘ how like it is to bits of Venice. Your prosait 
other; and birds and beés and butterflies haunt ‘ West Island rises out of the sea, this after- 
the place. ; noon, ‘like a dream; and like a dream it will 
The beauty of the scene made two of the riders, ’ fade away. Do you know, Sir Philip, that I 
at least, silent, for a long while. At last, Sir ; fully expect to see Rome, and Naples, and 
Philip said ; Florence, again ; but Iam sure that Venice will 
‘* Life seems full of possibilities, Miss Rodney, ; have disappeared. When I used to sail out on 
on such a day as this.” the lonely lagoons, at sunset, I could not help 
Barbara roused herself, as if from a dream. } feeling, that when I went back, the place would 
Then she answered, with her usual decision; have dissolved in mist and water; and that! 
“ Life always is full of possibilities,” must go on forever, looking for it, And whst 
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frauds the old Senators were; they professed 
that it was for sumptuary reasons that no Bay | 
eéloring was allowed on the gondolas, whereas it | 
was only an esthetic instinct; anything but 
black would have been quite out of place, in that 
pathetic, enchanted city.” 

Sir Philip’s eyes were withdrawn from the sea, 
to rest again on the enthusiastic face of his com- 
ponion. He thought, as he had thought a hun- 
dred times, ‘‘ how sympathetic she is.”” But he 
only said: ‘*¥es, one lives in a dream‘there; 
one wants to do nothing; and there is nothing 
to do.” 

«“ Were you ever really interested in anything, 

: in your life ?’’ asked Barbara, petulantly. ‘‘ How 
I hate all this pessimism (that is the right 
word, now, is it not? Whatever it may mean). 
Is there nothing really worth living for?’ 

“Not much,’”’ muttered her companion. 

“Then, don’t cumber the ground; but get off 
of it, as soon as you can, and leave room for 
others who will work.’’ She said this warmly, 
but half laughingly. ‘‘ Why, do you know that 
you are not of as much use as.that clump of late 
wild roses? They beautify the earth, at least.” 

“No, I am not ornamental, I know; and I 
am not useful, I think,’’ was the good-humored 
reply. 

So, the mood which had threatened to be a 
little serious, a little time before, passed; and 
the talk drifted back again to harmless topics; 
and when Carew assisted Barbara from her horse, 
he felt that he had not made as much of the after- 
toon as he had intended; and she went upstairs, 
and threw herself.into a chair, and thought a 
long time about the Circe who had so affected 
Carew’s life, and wondered what might be the 
secret of her charms. Then she rose slowly, and 
went to the mirror; and after looking at herself 
intently for a long while, she said, ‘‘ It won’t do, 
Barbara; you're well enough, in an ordinary 
way, but you were mistaken; you are neither 
very beautiful nor brilliant, nor in fact anything 
to attract. such a man.’”’ And somehow, strange 
to say, she did not feel as happy as she had done 
in the afternoon. 

The next morning found Sir Philip, as usual, 
on Mr. Prescott’s piazza. He seemed restless 
and uncertain, and was made more so by Bar- 
bara’s nonchalant manner. [Even the’ parrot 
seemed in league with Barbara, to annoy him. 
The bird swung about on his perch, and lookéd 
askance at Carew, with his knowing, wicked 
eyes; and called out, “Go home, go home; it’s 
house. Oh, Barbara; Barbara.” 

“Sir Philip could not help laughing, when he | 
thought that the senseless chatter of a parrot | 








eould affect him so; but he walked up to the 
bird, and looked fiercely at it, and devoutly 
wished that he could wring its neck. At last, 
he said: 

‘*T must take that wretched creature’s advice, 
and go home. My steward has been writing 
about all kinds of things, which he says I ought 
to see to; and I suppose I must: but then,” with 
a sigh, ‘‘ where’s the use?” 

“Is it not of use,’’ asked Barbara, gravely, 
‘‘always to do one’s duty? I suppose your 
tenants want you to give them back their rents— 
‘remit them.’ Isn’t that the word?” 

But, Miss Rodney, I can’t be ‘remitting,’ as 
you call it, all the time. I’ve tried to do my 
duty there, at.any rate.” 

‘Then build some cottages.’’, 

‘«But they don’t want to livein them. They 
prefer the old dirty ones, I assure you. They 
don’t like to be clean.” 

«Get up cooking-schools, and sewing-schools,” 
replied Barbara, demurely. 

«But, you see, I am so ignorant about cook- 
ing—I couldn’t teach them,”’ he answered, with 
great gravity, but with laughing eyes. “Now, 
if I belonged to that Philadelphia place: a kind 
of cooking club, I suppose, from what some 
fellows said last night, I might perhaps. teach 
something. Why, I’m told that one man can 
concoct green-turtle soup that would make an 
alderman’s mouth water ; and that all the fellows 
have some specialty: they will become. regular 
‘cordons blue,’ in time, I suppose.” 

Barbara laughed. ‘‘Yes; green-turtle soup 
would be a necessity, in your village house- 
keeping. I know about that place: it is called 
the ‘Terrapin ;’ and is 9 club-house, in a lonely 
lane, some miles out of the city, The men go 
there, and cook their own dinners; and neyer 
let a woman look at them. I don’t know why, 
I am sure; except that they are greedy, per- 
haps,” she said, laughing, “and are afraid we 
would eat up everything. Or it may be because 
they must look so horrid, in white aprons and 
things, with great boots showing underneath ; 
and they are sure to be awkward, you know, and 
don’t want to be seen. What a ‘ witches’ caul- 
dron scene’ the affair must be. Teach a sewing- 
school, Sir Philip,” she continued, nodding mis- 
chievously. 

‘Now, Miss: Rodney, I never could learn that 
Kensington thing that you are always making.” 

‘‘What a pity. That, too, would be so useful 
in-your yillage school. Hercules, with the distaff 
of Omphale.” 

The day of Carew’s departure was at length 
announced; and Barbara’s visit was also drawing 
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toaclose. The coloring seemed to have been 
taken’ out of her summer, somehow; and she 
now looked gladly forward to her return to 
Lanehurst. 
Philip—without her knowing it, however; and 


he seemed less at ease in her company than he } 


had formerly been. Purt of this, perhaps, was 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Fairlawn had 
returned ; 
kindly treated than ever by Barbara. 


One morning, at breakfast, as Mr. Grahaimwas 


looking over the paper, while waiting for his cup | 
of coffee, he suddenly exclaimed : ? 

“‘T say, Kitty, here’s a go. Lord Upton is 
dead.” 

‘*Good gracious,” 
woman is a widow.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tom. 
Carew can marry lier.’ 

Kitty gave one quick look at Barbara, who was 


was the reply; ‘“‘and that 


**So she is. Now 


stirring her coffee, with apparent calmness ; for { 
Mistress Kitty had not been as obtuse as her ‘ 


husband seemed to be, as to what was going on } 
around her; but Barbara said nothing. 

While sitting at dinner, a telegram was a 
to Barbara, that her mother was ill. Her de-' 
parture was, therefore, accelerated. She began, 
at once, to make preparations for leaving by the 
boat, that night. She felt that this hurried 
leaving, this anxiety about her mother, was only 
the natural ending of her visit. In fact, any- 
thing that was sad seemed natural to her now. 
- When Sir Philip met the Grahams, later in the’? 
evening, and he was told that Barbara had gone, 
he looked dazed, for a moment. But he soon 
rallied, and seemed as usual, only saying that | 
circumstances made it necessary for him to sail 
for home earlier than he had intended. 

Kitty was angry, and said to her husband, to 
whom she had told all that she surmised’ about 
Carew and Barbara, “I have no patience with o 
man who lets+I will, wait upon I dare not.’ I 
believe that he does not know. ‘whitther he is in 
love with Lady Upton, or with Barbara Rodney.” 


CHAPTER VT. 

Tue hunting season found Carew at one of the 
best houses in the shires. His business with 
his steward had been quickly transacted; and 
his inclination was to rush back to America, and 
ask Barbara to be his wife.. But his early experi- 
ence had made him wary; and Barbara had 
seemed so cool and self-contained, that he said 
constantly to himself that she had not given him 
the slightest encouragement. As for Lady Upton, 
he had ‘not seen her since his return. During 
the last few days of his stay, there were but few 


Her manner had become cold to Sir } 


and was, Sir Philip thought, more’! 


visitors in the house. So Carew’s surprise was 

great, while talking to his host about the day's 
| run, just before dinner, to see a slender, black- 
clad figure glide into the drawing-room. 

The woman went straight up to Sir Philip, and 
putting out her hand, said, in a silvery voice: 
} **Cousin Philip, how glad I am.’ 

Carew looked all the surprise he felt, in seeing 
his widowed first love. But he quite forgot, for 
{a moment, that she had been his first love, so 
little did his pulses stir at her presence. 

Lady Upton was evidently willing to take up 
} the “ flirtation,” as she called it, where she had 
‘ deft it ‘off; though it was all to be done in a 
i decorous manner, as befitted a widow. But to 
her wonder, her cousin was utterly indifferent 
and quietly ignored all her advances. 

Meantime, Barbara Rodney was passing an 
‘ uneventful winter at Lanehurst. In the autumn, 
’ Mr. Fairlawn had appeared in Philadelplia, 
whence he made almost daily calls on the Rod- 
neys: coming, indeed, whenever he could invent 
‘an excuse. At last, his visits stopped suddenly; 
‘and soon after, Mr. “Rodney heard that he had 
gone back to Boston. Barbara, at having this 
intelligence imparted to her, did not seem the 
‘least bit surprised. *I do believe,” said the 
mother to herself, “‘ she has refused him.” But 
; if so, Barbara kept her own counsel. 
; A great deal of time was spent on horseback, 
by Barbara, wandering about the quiet lanes and 
‘ country roads, and in reading, or visiting in the 
pleasant neighborhood ; and so November passed, 
and then December came with its snows, followed 
> by one of the severest seasons on record, that 
made out-of-door exercise almost impossible. 

Mrs. Rodney saw that all was not well with 
her daughter; but refrained from asking ques- 
tions, only taking care that she should have as 
much harmless diversion as possible. She sent 
Barbara into the city, to pass a few weeks in 
Jack’s bright home. But the girl was glad to get 
back again to her old routine, and soon returned to 
Lanehurst. “Pd rather be here, mother dear,” 
she said; and there the subject was dropped. 

Thus the winter passed. The-bleak winds of 
March ‘Wad gone, at last, and the soft, pearly 
days of April had come. Bluebirds were singing; 
{the grass was green; daffodils: and violets 
bloomed in the warm corners of the garden; and 

trees were putting forth, everywhere, their young 





' pads ond leaves, till the whole landscape looked as 
 ifit had been done in a delicate green wash of 


water colors. Even Barbara’s heart danced, 
with this new life all about her. 

One morning, Mr. and Mrs. Rodney went into 
the city, leaving Barbara alone. The girl took her 
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basket, and set forth for a long ramble. AA little A great, glad light rushed over Barbara’s face. 
while after her departure, who should appear but } Impulsively, she advanced to the door, extended 
Sir Philip Carew. He had given no notice of his } her hands, and said: 
coming, and Barbara supposed him to be in Eng- “‘Oh, Sir Philip!” 
land. He asked for Miss Rodney, and when told} Then a quick blush dyed her face, and she 
that she was out, went in, to await her return. } would have drawn back. But Sir Philip inter- 
He was ushered into the room usually occupied } fered. He now knew that he need not have 
by the family, half parlor, half library, and that doubted, nor delayed so long; and so he took 
opened into a large drawing-room beyond. A { the little hands in one of his own, and drew her 
beautiful brown and white setter was stretched } towards him. 
on a bearskin, before the fire, that crackled mer- ‘“Oh my love, oh my love,’’ he said. 
rily on the hearth; but the day was warm, and; By this time, Barbara had. partially recovered 
a half-open window let in the sunshine and the} her self-possession, and was half angry at having 
song of birds. All about him were evidences of } betrayed herself. She turned sliglitly away. 
Barbara, and Barbara’s home life; the books, ; But he drew her, the next moment, beside him, 
the bric-a-brac, the basket of crewels, etc., etc. } on the sofa, and said: 

-He, went‘ about, softly touching one and $ ‘“‘Oh! Barbara dear, do not shun me. I love 
another, and smiling to himself, as he thought of ; you, with all my heart. You will be my wife, 
her. When he had waited a long while, he : my very love, won’t you?” 
wandered out into the larger drawing-room. She made no answer, but shyly laid her head 
This overlooked the lawn. Here he walked up ; on his shoulder. 
and down, up and down, till at last. he almost; Presently he said: 
decided that he would go out, and make an effort ‘‘ Barbara, say you love me,”’ 
to find Barbara. Still there was no answer. 

He was gazing out of the window, trying to Then again : 
decide which way to take, when a door, at the? ‘‘ Barbara, say you love me,’ 
far end of the library, opened. The noise? ‘I love you, Sir Philip,’ murmured Barbara. 
startled him, and he turned, to see Barbara enter “That's not my name, to you, sweetheart.” 
the other room. He sprang forward; but the “ Well, then—I love you—Philip,’”’ she whis- 
next moment stopped, as if instinctively, to take ; pered. 

_i all the sweet. beauty of the girl, before she $ Romeo, the dog, got up, and walked around 
should see him. In one hand she held a basket, ’ the stranger, and signified his approval. The fire 
full of blood-root, anemones, and wild violets; ; crackled and sparkled inthechimney. Thelight- 
in the other was her large hat, crowded with ‘ golden spring sun shone jn at the window. The 
yellow daffodils and sweet-scented garden violets, ; birds sang in the elm tree. The fragrance of the 
She placed them all on the table, and was pin- ; garden violets, and the clean earthy smell of the 
ning a bunch of the daffodils on the bosom of her wild flowers, strewed on the table, filled the room, 
brown, dress, when Sir Philip's step, in the ‘It was all Arcadia. And those two, whose lips met 
drawing-room, made her look up. } for the frst time, they also “were in Arcadia,” 
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BY N. DELLA JOHNSON. 


Dzgan one, do you still remember Once, I waited for your coming ; 
That bright summer, by the sea; ‘ Once, I listened for your step, —_, 
When for us the skies were cloudless, Now, apart our lives are drifting— 
When for us the birds sang free? In your heart is there regret? 
Then all nature’s throbbing pulses 
Leaped up wildly at our song; Still, the winds are whispering softly, 
And our hearts beat time to music, To the waves that ebb and flow; 
As the hours sped along. Bringing back to me, in faney, 
One sweet eve of long ago. 
Now I stand beside the waters, And I hear the vespers chiming 
And I hear their sad refrain, Blending with the ocean's moan, 
While your cruel words I whisper— : And again my heart is throbbing 
“ Never, nevermore again.” : To the music of your tone. 


f 








HIRAM HAPGOOD’S SURPRISE. 
BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Squire SxinneR was a very rich man—the } matchless power, seemingly insatiable. His chief 
richest in his native village; and he had won his ; pursuit was what he called “ poking fun at folks,” 
wealth, in a large measure, through adherence to } the chief victim and sufferer being his sister Rose. 
the old adage, “‘A penny saved is worth two; He did not dare, however, to play his pranks 
earned.”’ His enemies said he was penurious, ; before his father. No, the squire condemned all 
and a few even called him tricky, and not to'be ‘ mirth, as the first of the seven deadly sins, 
depended upon in a bargain. { When Bob, therefore, snatched the chair away 

He was loud in his professions of Christianity, ‘ ; as his sister went to sit down; or rushed out at 
however. He attended the meetings of the church ; her, with white drapery and direful groans, from 
punctually, whenever there were no collections to | ; dark closets; or was seized with any other ex- 
be taken up. At conference meetings, too, he was | } quisite humorous fancy, he knew his sister was 
nearly always present, andsang with unction; but, { too tender-hearted to complain to his father, and 
unfortunately, a little through his nose, He bring disgrace and contumely down upon the. 
prayed frequently and powerfully ; he exhorted ; little white head, that, with all its faults, was so 
sinners, and in a very loud voice: in fact, all the { inexpressibly dear to her. 
power of his lungs he seemed willing to offer as On the evening our ‘story opens, Rose was 
a free gift to the church; but when it was a} sitting on the old brown door-step, busily en- 


question of money, he managed somehow to be 
indisposed at home. 

The minister’s salary was already scanty, but 
Squire Skinner thought they had better make it 
less. ‘* When one is toiling for the good of souls,”’ 


he said, “‘ one should not be given to love of filthy 


lucre.’’ Whereat one of the profane retorted 
that ‘‘the minister couldn’t live on souls; and 
if he could,*he would starve to death on such 
souls as Squire Skinner’s.’’* 

His household consisted of a dhughfer me a 
son. Rose, the daughter, was about’ seventeen ; 
with a sweet, wild-rose face; large, wistful gray 
eyes; and a tender, sensitiveymouth. Not from 
the old squire, however, did she inherit. that re- 
fined face. To see the two together you would 


gaged in sewing: making a shirt for her father; 
for she was housekeeper, cook, and sewing-girl; 
her aunt, who lived with them, being one of those 
old ladies who.are more ornamental than useful. 

She had a terrible headache, too, besides being 
tired with a hard day’s work; and when Bob 
came up, with a wild warwhoop, and a grotesque 
pumpkin mask over his face, she entreated him , 
‘not to make so much noise.” 

«‘Why not?” says Bob, speaking through the 
mouth of his yellow mask, like an oracle speaking 
through the wide lips of an idol. ‘ Why not?” 

‘Because I have such a terrible headache, 
dear.” 

* « Headache !’’ says Bob, in a disdainful voice. 





And then he takes off his hollow mask, that she 


be unconsciously reminded of some rare «white ; j may see the full incredulity and derision of his 


lily, growing in the shade of 4 grim old rock. 


Her mother kad died when Rose was only eight ; always havin’ headaches. 


years old; but the daughter had a metnory of a 
face like her own, only paler and more shadowy: 
a@ memory of. a sweet, tender face, that looked 
upon her, crowned with that divine halo—s 
mother’s love. 


It was @ pale, shadowy face, indeed ; and it, 


faded quite away ‘from earth while Rose was stilla 
child, and the baby brother was just beginning 
to walk about. - The baby. was now a fleshy, un- 
comfortable boy of ten, with immense powers of 
being disagreeable. He had light-blue eyes : hair 
nearly white; -hands and feet that were forever 
out of place, and ‘equally & discomfort to himself 
and others; to all which he added au appetite of 


(456) 


““What’s a girl good for? They're 
You feel awful big, 
don’t you,” he says, “with your headache? 
Mebby you think you are goin’ to be sick a-bed; 
you would feel awful big then, wouldn’t you?” 

That was a standing belief of Bob’s, or at least 
he always professed it as such, that if Rose was 
sick, it made her haughty and conceited. But 
whatever else Bob would have said, was cut 
short; for a loud rapping at the front door, at 
this moment, interrupted him, 

They were sitting in a little porch, at the back 
of the house. 

‘Run and open the door, that’s a good boy ig 
said Rose. ‘I really am too sick.’ 

Bob obeyed at once; not from any spirit of 


‘ face. 
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obedience, but from pure curiosity. A young } young, eble-bodied man called out by Govern- 
man stood upon the door-step: a handsome young } ment, armed and equipped with muskets, bayo- 
man, with a dark, resolute eye, making manly a : nets, swords, and, if need be, packages of arsenic 
face that would otherwise have been almost fem- {and ratsbane, in order to slay and smite the 
jnine in its gentleness. Indians hip and thigh, and ‘‘ wipe them off the 
Does Squire Skinner reside here?’’ said the } face of the earth,’’ to use his final expression. 
young man. Hiram’s wish and purpose is to join with the 
“ Yes, sir.” Squire in each and every one of his propositions, 
“He is trustee of this district ?”’ no matter how hard they are; but this is a little 
“Yes, sir.” too much for him. Not that-he so much dislikes 
“J was directed here. I have applied for the } having the Indians smitten and vanquished ; but 
situation of school-teacher. Can I see Squire } being gery cowardly by nature, he fears that if such 
Skinner ?” a war ensues, he, being young and able-bodied, 
“Yes, sir, when he comes home, sir,” said } will be obliged to join in the conflict.- He hesi- 
Bob. with elaborate politeness, and speaking the ; tates, looks embarrassed, and finally remarks: 
“sir” with emphasis. ‘He is down to the vil- “But, by Jehosiphat! Won't it be ruther tuff, 
lage; but he will be home soon, sir.” you know, as it were—on the Injuns, as it were—’’ 
“Can I wait here, till he comes,?”’ If Hiram ventures to differ from Squire Skin- 
“Oh, yes, sir! Walk in, sir,” said Bob, and } ner, it is with extreme diffidence; and the ‘as it 
he led the way to the back porch, walking with } were,’ which he invariably adds to his remarks, 
the stateliness and importance befitting one who is placed something as an elephant places. his 
.is ushering in a stranger. And thus Harry } foot upon the weak planks of a bridge, before he 
Graham went to meet his fate. ventures his whole body thereon. Or as a blind 
Bob said his father was in the village. It was ; man gropes his way forward with a cane, to feel 
true. At that very moment, Squire Skinner was } how the land lays, and judge of obstructions, be- 
sitting on an inverted butter-tub, on the steps of ; fore he ventures onward himself. 
the grocery store, with Hiram Hapgood on an} But the squire’s words are firm, decided, like 
empty peach-crate beside him, settling the final | spears, each one finding the heart of the object 
doom of those who were not of the elect. The } aimed at. And he does not seemat all pleased 
business was congenial to both of them, and time } to have his neophyte seem te doubt his decision. 
passed rapidly, as they dealt with the souls of } For one’ great reason why Hiram Hapgood is 
sinful men, and whittled shingles: Squire { favored by Sqnire Skinner, beyond any of the 
Skinner, however, was harder in his judgments } other- “youths of Hevvolton, is because be always 
than his companion: a long, lean, lank youth, } so obediently, not to say slavishiy, agrees with 
whose sallow countenance had none of the firm, } his hardest opinions. 
sanguinary glow that marked the squire’s facé,} To'tell the truth, Hiram has‘a'strong motive in 
as he irrevocably settled the doom of the lost. endeavoring, by all possibilé means, to conciliate 
“There is not a ray of hope in their case; She squire; for he is very much in love with 
there will not, there cannot be soul saved, only sweet Rose Skinner, or as much in love as it: is 








jest the elect,’ says the squire; and his. face ; possible for anyone copstituted like him to-be. . , 


looks cheerful, though firm, as he says it. He has, according te his light, wooed her for 
But Hiram Hapgood, though he agrees with } open He has gazed at her steadily and per- 
him, has a shade of sadness and regret on his } } sistently, nearly every moment of the time, at 
, countenance. He seems tobe sorry for the world, evening meetings and’ singing schools. He has 
and as if he would be glad if the ae had not } even gone a step further. Dressed in his best, 
made the decision. and crowned with a strong smell of hair oil, as a 
At last, the squire; having settled the doom of } halo, he has presented himself at Squire Skin- 
the world at large, descends to minuti#. One of }‘ner’s, for an evening call. But as yet he has 
his favorite topics is the conduct of our Govern- made no progress. And his visits were made 
ment towards the Indians.’ This he condemiis } seasons of poignant agony, to both himself and 
bitterly. He is for having them a killed at Rose, by reason of Bob’s hints and open revilings. 
once. ‘No Quaker nonsense for me,”’ he says. To Rose, indeed, who was entirely fancy free, 
“Extermination is the only remedy.’’ And he there was an undercurrent of fun and comicality 
quotes largely from the Old Testament wars, to } in Bob’s remarks ‘and actions. But to Hiram, 
confirm and establish his opinion. who was in deadly earnest, to have himself and 
He explains to Hiram what his views and } his love made objects of ridicule, before the sweet 
wishes really are. His ‘plan is to have every | embodiment of all his hopes, was liard indeed. 
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He has endeavored, meantime, to bribe Bob} had satisfied his sanguinary instincts, and soft- 
with candy and nuts, to be on his side; but Bob} ened his mood. The handsome, noble face of 
has gradually become so exorbitant, that it is} Harry Graham, moreover, impressed even him 
impossible to satisfy him. Now, when he spends } favorably. But most of all, he was influenced by 
an evening there, it is with a consciousness, that, } the very moderate terms that Harry asked. After 
while he is making his brighest remarks, Bob} a short conversation, the teacher was engaged, 
is making faces at him behind his back., Or, ; The squire also agreed to take Harry as a boarder, 
perhaps, drawing his portrait on the wall. Or; tempted by the very liberal sum offered. 
waiting for a chance to slyly pin placards to his The next Monday, accordingly, Harry Graham 
coat-skirts. Or standing just within the next { commenced his school. Bob, whose behavior 
room, and plainly visible to Rose, but to no one had been remarkably beautiful, for him, walked 
else, making wild gestures to all his, Hiram’s, { beside the new teacher to the school-room, giving 
remarks: smiting his breast, tearing his hair, ; him all kinds of necessary and unnecessary in- 
kneeling in agony, or raising his clenched hands. { formation and adyjce.. Bob showed his admir- 
Hiram had caught Bob at these pranks, once ; ation and partiality, moreover, by offering to dig 











or twice, and now he was in constant fear of their } worms, if he wanted to go fishing; to lend him * 


repetition. So, whenever Rose smiled, and} his jack-knife, pop-gun, and flints. His de 
turned her head away from the open door, that ; meanor through the. day -was also remarkably 
led into the other room, Hiram knew what was { good; so that, at night, Harry was able to give 
the matter. excellent accounts of him to Rose. And this 

But if he couldn’t buy up Bob, he could agree i made her gentle heart happy; for, despite the 


with her father. And so he echoed the squire’s { martyrdom Bob daily inflicted upon her—nay,, 


opinions on every subject. And being by far the ; perhaps by reason of it, so strange are the vaga- 
richest young man in the place, and as penurious ries of human love—Bob was the very apple cf 
and miserly as it was possible for anyone to be ; her eye. The boy, mischievous as he was, was 
at his age, he was a prime favorite with Rose’s ; greatly attached to Rose, also; and he showed 
parent; who had signified, in consequence, to ; his affection in various uncomfortable ways, and 
Rose, his firm determination to have Hiram Hap- { at entirely unexpected moments: sometimes hug- 
good for a son-in-law. Rose had no affection for : ging her so violently that.an inch more of pressure 
her wealthy and prudent suitor. Her heart was } must necessarily have proved fatal, or kissing her 
like the soul of Undine—asleep, waiting the magic ; when his lips were’ most hopelessly smeared 
touch that should awaken it. In every gentle { with molasses or jelly. 
and amiable way, she had endeavored to show But now, for awhile, Bob’s demeanor was al- 
the state of her mind to Hiram. But it was not; most perfect. He had taken a great fancy to his 
possible for her to be unkind or rude to any hu- } new teacher, and seemed anxious to win his ap- 
man being. She was always cool and indifferent ; } probation ; and as days passed by, this sentiment 
but as Hiram had not come out in plain terms, and { seemed to intensify instead of lessening. Harry 
asked her to be his wife, things drifted along ; Graham, indeed, was one of those fortunate ones 
until Harry Graham came upon the scene. From} who can win and keep a child’s respect and love. 
that hour, the pangs of jealousy rent his soul. But, of course, such goodness on the part of Bob 
Discouraged by her cool. manner, encouraged ; would have been superhuman, if continued. So, 
by her fathe®, and tortured by Bob, life’s path } one evening, when Rose and Harry Graham were 
had not been over smooth to Hiram Hapgood. ; the sole occupants of the sitting-room, in came 
But worse had now come. Heretofore, he had { the irrepressible Bob, and defiantly announced his 


had no rival; and so, of course, had felt none of } resolution to go-to the lake, seven miles distant, 


the pangs of jealousy. To none of the rustic} and spend the night there with Tom Hanchett, 
swains, though every one of them would have } who was one of the most disreputable boys in the 
been overjoyed to have won her favor, did she } neighborhood. Rose remonstrated. 

show any preference. But, alas for Hiram Hap- “You know, Bob,” she said, ‘that father 
good, when the handsome, gentlemanly Harry } wouldn’t let yow go anywhere with Tom Han- 
Graham. became an inmate of her father’s { chett; much less to the lake, to be away all 
dwelling, things became different. night.”’ 

‘When Squire Skinner, on his return from; ‘But I-want to help pull the seen,” says Bob, 
julginig the world, and settling the affairs of the ; obstinately. ‘‘ Tom says it’s fun to pull the white- 
Indians; heard that an:applicant for the teacher’s } fish in, and sturjens, and sammens. And say, 
situation was waiting to see him, he was just in } don’t you s’pose I can go? Don’t you.s’pose you 
the mood to be gracious. [fis late conversation ‘ can get father to lemme?”’ 
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«You know father wouldn’t let you go, Bob.’’ Never were there such glorious, entrancing days 
« Well, you know you could get him to lemme, as those that followed. Never were such starry, 
if you wasa mind to. But girls are such shiftless } heavenly nights. Never such dreams—dreams 
things, they never will help a feller. I could ; of the lovely face that blessed his waking visions, 
probable get enough fish to last us the year round. ; or of the sweet face that flushed and kindled 
Say, don’t you s’ pose you could get him tolemme?”’ ; beneath his glance. Golden summer days they 
«No, Bob; you: know I -wouldn’t ook. him. ; were, to both Harry Graham and. Rose Skinner. 

You know I wouldn’t dare to have you go.’’ It chanced, the very day after Hirdm Hapgcod 
“Qh, I wonder: who you be, anyway? You | ventured to disagree with» Squire Skinner, con- 
wouldn’t darst to have me go... You think you j cerning the settlement of the Indian question, 
are somebody, don’t you? You've got a beau | that Hiram was called: to a distant part of the 
—Hiram—that wears a brass handkerchief pin, ; State, to the sick-bed of ‘his onty brother. He 
hain’t you? Oh, yes, and scents himself up. with | was detained there, moreover, for :most of the 
hair-oil: Oh, yes, you think you are somebody.” { summer; so.that autumn was at hand when he 
It would be.utterly impossible to convey upon | returned. He returned, too, to find that Harry 
* paper the scornful derision of Bob’s: voice and; Graham:had been winning golden opinions from 
countenance, as he uttered these words. « all; atid had won, he feared, what. was.of more 
«Oh, Bob,” cried Rose, appealingly, while her } value to him than anything else, save his property. 
sweet face, and even her white neck, were crimson } _-Alas for Hiram Hapgood! On the first even- 
with blushes. ing of his arrival home, he hastened, after a 
“Well, ain't it brass, say? Anddon’t he come | hasty supper and a hasty toilet, to the squire’s ; 
here a-courtin’ with it, Sunday nights, say? No{ but .only to see the evident devotion of the 
wonder you feél big. No wonder you don’t darst } handsome, gentlemanly young teacher to Rose, 
to let me stir out, of the house.”’ and to witness her evident interest in this brave, 
Poor Rose! Heretofore, she had borne my gentle suitor. Poor Hiram, his. stay was short. 

} 

; 











laughter and contemptuous remarks of Bob, con- } In pity to himself, he left soon. 
cerning her rustic admirer, with equanimity, Bob had lately become possessor of a torch: 
and even, sometimes, with a sly enjoyment of; a relic of a political torch-light procession. He 
his fun; but now, the very mention of bis name delighted in walking out nights, ¢arrying this 
in connection with her own, suddenly became; new acquisition aloft, startling the neighbors 
perfectly unendurable.. She glanced up at Harry } with the unexpected appearance of his white 
Graham’s face, which, despite the absurdity of the ; head, lit up by the glaring reflection. On this 
scene, had grown very grave; and then she burst { evening, he prepared to accompany Hiram part 
into tears, and left; the room. of the way home, more that he might show off 
Bob, conscience smitten, opened his eyes to } his torch than because he had any especial liking 
their full extent,.and scratched his white head ; for Hiram.. So, as he walked along, with the 
ruefully. His teacher looked at him, reprovingly, } wind-waven torch casting weird and fitful reflec- 
aud said, “‘ How could you tease your sister so?” } tions around them, he began, teasingly, to praise 
“Well, 'm sorry; I’m blamed if I ain’t. } Graham. 
Hain’'t seen her ory before, since I tied a string “ Did Rose like shim?” asked Hiram, with a 
‘round her kitten’s neck, and let it down into the } quavering voice. 
cistern: it was an awful hot day, and I let it; | ++ Golly, didn’t she, though!” cried Bob. ‘‘And 
down to cool it off; and the string slipped, and ; father—he took care of father, when he was sick— 
made a gallus of it, and hung it dead, I don’t; father liked him, oh! ever so much, And aunt 
see what started her off so now. I was only} Matilda never liked anybody so well before, nor 
pokin’ fun at her. She don’t like that feller, ; Rose neither.” 
but father makes her treat him first-rate.”’ * Poor Hiram! His heart. sank low at these 
Harry Graham felt his heart grow absurdly { confidences. But how much more information 
light. at this remark, though he could hardly | he would have,extracted will never be known ; 
have explained why. He had rather prided } for at this very moment, an inopportune gust of 
himself on his indifference towards women, until | wind extinguished the torch ; and as Bob couldn't 
this summer, But hé had not been at the squire’s { think of walking a step without its light, he left 
&week before he yielded utterly to the‘ gentle, ; Hiram, and returned home at once. 
resistless power which Rose unconsciously exer-; All that night, Hapgood lay awake, plotting 
cised: an influence, in his case, that pervaded ; revenge, and trying to fashion, some plan to 
his soul ag with a new birth, and filled all nature } defeat the handsome young school-teacher. . Of 
88 with a fresher, diviner life. course, he considered Graham an impostor ; the 
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earnest wish’ being, as usual, father to the convic- § had asked Squire Skinner’s consent to marry his 


tion. He was a moneyless adventurer, no doubt. ; daughter. 


‘* Not at once,”’ said the suitor, « for 


The more he pondered upon this, the more ; I have no fortune; but give your consent to the 


reasonable it seemed. 


to know. 
soliloquized Hiram. * ** He is, perhaps, a fugitive : 
from justice. Why wasn’t he willing to let the ; 
name of his former home be known?’ Ponder- 
ing this, he fell asleep, atJast. 

The next evéning, Hiram met Bob Skinner, 
walking along, as usual;*wnder the blazing light 
of his torch. The squire had seut«him on an 
errand. Bob entered into conversation again. 
They talked of the weather; Bob’s new dog; } 


the hail-storm of the past week; theeoming cir- 


cus, that was advertised as being one of uneom- 
mon brilliancy, and which Bob wished to join; 
and finally, of the school-teacher. 


came from? In fact, where his home Was, and 
so forth ?”’ said Hiram. 

‘*No, not for certain,’ replied Bob. ‘But I 
have seen the name of a place, upstairs, on some 
books, when his trunk was open.” 

‘What will you take, Bob, to get the ad- 
dress.?’’ 

Bob, like the thrifty speculator that he was, 
did not consent at once; for he saw Hiram was 
anxious. Finally, for the consideration of a two- 
bladed jack-knife, and a new pocket fishing-rod, 
he consented to copy the address,‘and say noth- 
ing. To do Bob justice, he never thought of any 
harm. He supposed it was only idle curiosity 
that was impelling Hiram. The next day, there- 
fore, Hiram was ‘possessor of the address: 
thriving inland village, in another State. 
wrote to the postmaster there, at once. . The an- 
swer ‘informed him, to his infinite delight, that 


Harry Graham had run away from an unele, { 


} straightforward manner. 
“Do you know, Bob, as it were, where he } 
; trary, that he would givean answer in a few days, 





“If Ionly knew whiere } engagement, and oh, how I will work for her sweet 
the fellow cdmé from,” he said. He had in- ; sake.” 
quired, the day before; but nobody had seemed ; 
*‘ That,‘in itself, is sufficient proof,” ; im the future. 


Harry, like all ardent young lovers, 
was certain that he could soon carve out a path 
“TI can dare anything, endure 
; anything, if only I can have this hope to inspire 
me,” hesaid. ‘I had meant to conceal my love 
from Rose; I-had meant to leave her entirely un- 
fettered, until I was in @ situation to woo her, 
and win her for my wife; but my love proved 
stronger than my will. I was: betrayed into 
avowing my affection; I found that my love was 
returned ; and I could not rest until I had told 


you, sir, and endeavored to win your consent toan' 
engagement,’ »' Harry said much more, and talked , 


so well and eloquently, that Squire Skinner could 
not: but acknowledge he had acted in a manly, 
But he did not, for all 
that; accord his consent. He said, on the con- 


The fact was, the cautious squire wanted time 
to think of some plausible excuse for refusing. 
He feared that it would be very difficult to get 
Rose.to listen to reason, very difficult to convince 
her how much better it would be for her future 
interest, to marry Hiram, a young man who had 
already a handsome property. 

Personally, Squire Skinner liked Harry Gra- 
ham. Had he and Hiram: been equal in wealth, 
Squire Skinner would have chosen him at once. 
Bob did not exaggerate the matter at all, when 
he said that “father liked him.” The squire 
recalled the tender, almost filial care, which 
Harry had shown when he was ill. He thought 


a} of his intelligence: his pleasant, manly ways. 
He 3 His heart sank within him, at the task of con 


vineing Rose that it would not be best to “ give 
up all for love, and the world well lost.” 
It was-while he was pondering over ali this, 


some three months before; that his uncle was a; that Hiram brought the thrilling intelligence 


man of great wealth, and had adopted Harry, 
and brought him up as his own son; and pro- 
claimed the fact ‘that he was to be his heir. 
“But suddenly,” continued the writer, “ some ‘ 
difficulty had arisen hetween the two, of what 
nature no one knew; and Harry had. left home’; 
since which nothing had been heard of him.” - 

Of course, having followed ‘the guidance of 
duty so far, Hiram was not weak” enough to 
shrink from the task of telling Deacon Skinner, 
at once, that he was’ harboring an impostor and 
a runaway in his house. “If for the sake of no 
one else,” said’ Hiram to himself, “for Rose’s 
sake he otight to be exposed.” 

Now, on ‘that’ very morning, Harry Graham 





that Harry Graham was ‘a runaway, an outcast, 
and an impostor,’’ as ‘he phrased it. 

The squire, at first, did not seem to show much 
indignation ; ‘and this puzzled and annoyed Hiram. 
He finished, therefore, rather curtly. ‘I have 
done my duty now,” he said, ‘and leave the rest 
to you. Besides, I have to go back to my 
brother, whois worse again. They telegraphed 
for me; and I leave by the afternoon train.” The 
squire civilly expressed his regret, thanked 
Hiram, and so*they parted. But had Hiram 
seen the glow of satisfaction on the squire’s face, 
as he walked off, muttering to himself: «So the 
uncle is rich,’’ he would’ have taken the train in 
more gloomy spirits even than he did. 
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Harry, when confronted by Squire Skinner, did 
not deny Hiram’s story. ‘‘.Yes,’’ he-said, “my 
uncle and I did quarrel. It was over & difference 
of opinion. My uncle is hot-tempered, and told 
me to leave the house. I took him at his word. 
He said that I could not earn my living. Now,-as 
you know, sir, I have proved that to be a mistake. 
My uncle told me that it would not be a month be- 
fore I would be writing back to him for assistance. 
My answer was that I would never write to him 
for help, even if I starved by the wayside... Nor 
will I. More than that, I will never go back, un- 
Jess, he sends forme.’’ Harry owned, however, 
that he had been too hasty. He said that his 
uncle had been kindness itself to-him, until their 
difference ; had lavished all that love and wealth 
could upon him. * But it was out of the ques- 
tion,” the young man said; ‘for me.to yield, in 
the matter. And as'my uncle Was determined I 
should obey him, or leave: his house, I had; after 
all, you'see, no alternative.”’ 

“May I ask what was. the cause: of. the :dis- 
agreement ?”’ ‘said the squire.’ ‘I can hardly 
think of anything that would justify your con- 
duct, after all his kindness,” - 

Thus driven to the wall, Harry had to tell his 
seoret, ; 

«My uncle,” he said, ‘‘ wanted me to marry a 
lady, who, theugh excellent and even ‘rich, ‘I 
could not:love. Knowing his wishes,\I tried to 
like her; but eould not. : Pray, do not press me 
further. It is a thing: too delicate to speak of. 
A loveless marriage is @ crime.’’ 

Even Squire Skinner had to. admit, that, in all 
this, there was no possible blame to be attached 
toHarry. ‘It is a great pity,’ he said; “but 
you could not have done. otherwise.’’ But.he 
did not tell Harry of an idea) that had dawned 
upon his mind, while listening. 

He did not tell anyone; but that very day, he 
dispatched a letter to the offended uncle: as 
courteous and pleasant a letter.as he could write; 
in which he told how a yeung gentleman—his 
nephew—had come there, and engaged the 
school; how faithful and industrious he had 

_ proved; how exemplary his conduct had been; 
how he had won the esteem and friendship of 
everyone ; and hdw he had wooed and won the 
heart of the writer’s daughter. 

“And now,’’ continued: the astute,eld squire, 
“while pondering whether it would be prudent 
to give my daughter to an entire stranger, how- 
ever well-conducted, I hear, accidentally, of your 
quarrel with Harry; and having taxed him with 
it, learn that it is true. Harry has said nothing 
save good of you,” he added, “praising your 


constant kindn d care; but he adds that 
Vou. rm ri 





he could not marry, where his affections were not 
given; and sv had found it impossible to obey 
you, much to his:sorrow.” 

In conclusion, Squire Skinner asked the advice 
of'the old gentleman. ‘‘ Harry'is devotedly at- 
tached to my daughter, and wishes to marry her, 
just’ as soon as his circumstances will permit. 
My daughter ‘is devotedly attached to Harry. 
Now I would ask, in all candor and ‘confidence, 
ought Ito give my daughter ‘to your nephew? 
Will you, sir, doi me. the great kindness to reply 
at once, for I must arrive at: some deeision soon.”’ 

This letter found Harry’s uncle sick in bed, his 
illness having been brotight on, in great measure, 
by his fretting and worrying over the departure 
of his nephew.) For he loved Harry, with the 
warm; impetuous love of yhot-tempered people ; 
and he had regretted ‘bitterly the unreasonable 
demand he had mgde of ‘him. But he was 
anxious to see him married, anxious’ to. secure 
the fine old Graham’ property ‘to’heirs of his own 
line; for, fhiling heirs from Harry, the place was 
to go imto the hands of a family he detested: a 
second.cousin of his own, who had always been 
his bitterest enemy. . Besides, the old man loved 
his own way, and had been’ so accustomed to 
having it, that. he knew not how,to brook oppo- 
sition. When Harry took him af his word, and 
left, it had almost broken his heart. He was 
now longing to see his nephew, and yearning for 
@ reconciliation. So, when Squire Skinmer’s 
letter came, he was ready.to weep for joy. To 
say that he was overjoyed at the intelligence, is 
to say too little. He ‘was rejoiced to learn 
that his, remorseful fears: were in vain; that 
Harry was alive and well; rejoiced to know that 
he was contemplating: matrimony ; rejoiced at 
the prospect thus opeped for @ reconciliation. 

He wrote to Squire Skinner, at once, that he 
alone was to blame; and declared how gladly he 
would welcome Rose as Harry’s wife. In con- 
clusion, he entreated the squire to let them. be 
married at once, and come to him. ‘I am so 
lonely and ill,”’ he said, ‘‘and I do so want my 
boy. Tell them there is a warm welcome waiting 
for them, and that all I have is theirs.” 

Of course, Harry was overjoyed at the intelli- 
gence. He loved his uncle, and was only too 
glad to be reconciled, now that the hateful mar- 
riage was no longerinsisted on. And then Rose— 
oh, he could wed Rose} at once. 

He did not wed her at once, of eourse; but he 
did wed her very soon. The marriage came off, 
as speedily as Rose could be persnaded to it. 
The squire bestowed his warm blessing and 
approval on the happy pair. Aunt Matilda gave 
her tearful good wishes, and two patchwork bed- 
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quilts, of high colors and astonishing patterns. 
Bob was in ecstasies over the prospect of un- 
limited cake and pastries, and learning that 
wedding-gifts would be expected of all the family, 
he commenced, in the most secret. depths of the 
wagon-house, to whittle out, with his jack-knife, 
a bracket of most wonderful and fearful design ; 
assuring aunt Matilda, his only confidant in the 
undertaking, ‘‘ that: he was whittling it out of his 
own head.’”’ On the night of the wedding, it was 
with great difficulty he could: be persuaded not 
to parade, in front of the house, with his torch. 

But while happiness and content ‘reigned at 
the farmhouse, during the preparations for the 
marriage, one thought disquieted the squire. 
Hiram Hapgood would soon return; in fact, was 
liable to appear at any*moment: and he must be 
told. He must, moreover, be given a good and 
respectable reason for beipg discarded by the 
squire. . Of course, the latter could not give as a 
reason the knowledge he had gained of ‘Harry’s 
wealth, especially as he had gained that knowl- 
edge from Hiram. No, he must get some plaus- 
ible excuse; and, if possible, it must be on some 
high moral ground. And while he was racking 
his brain, thinking what it' should be, Hiram 
Hapgood called to see him, and the excuse came, 
hs it. were, by imspiration. 

Hiram, who knew nothing' of what had hap- 
pened, had been pondering, during his absence, 
on some way by which he might win the squire 
entirely to his side. So, almost at the first 
moment of his arrival, he said, with the air of 
one who has been at last convinced : 

“T have béen:thinkin’ it all-over, what ‘you 
‘said about the Injins, squire. It will come tough 
-on’em; but I believe you wuz in the right of it; 

I believe they ought to be exterminated; killed 
right out,;every oneiof.’em. I tell you, squire, 
it. wuz your strong arguments that convinced me. 
It wua the:iBible:texts. that ‘you brought up, 
‘about ‘smotin’ ’em hip and thigh,’ as it were—” < 





‘3 


Alas for Hiram Hapgood! Alas for the hap. 
less lover!. Here was the opportunity for which 
the squire had been seeking. Here was an 

opening to-dismiss him logically and religiously, 

What was Hiram’s consternation, what his un- 
utterable dismay, when the squire said, coldly; 

“It pains me, Hiram, to see a young man 49 
ready to condemn. The Good Book says, ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ “And though it js 
very unpleasant for me to do.so, yet I consider it 
my duty to.inform you that I feel I cannot 
entrust Iny daughter’s happiness to a young man 
who is so bloodthirsty, so cruel, 80 savage, 30 
sanguinary, in his instincts.” 

‘But you said,” cried Hiram, with wide- 
staring eyes, ‘you said yourself; squire, you 
said you believed so and’ so, as it were—” 

‘+ As I said, it pains me; Hiram,’’ retorted the 
squire, inexorable'as Rhadamanthus. “But I 
tell: you; ‘plainly, you never .shall marry my 
daughter. I cannot, and will'not, give her to a 
man who brings:up the Bible—” 

* But you idid it-yourself, squire ; you—” 

«As I said, Hiram,” continued Squire Skin- 
ner, not heeding the’ interruption; *‘as I said, 
although it isa painful duty to perform, I must 
tell you that my daughter Rose will be married 
to Harry’ Graham, two ‘weeks from to-day. I 
could ‘not, ‘conscientiously, give her to you, 
Hiram. (I felt that I must guard her from an 
alliance with a young man ‘who is, I fear, liable 
to wrest the Scriptures to his own destruction.” 

Hiram Hapgood’s ‘hands dropped to his sides. 
Nota word of remonstranve or self-vindication did 
heutter. But as the squire turned and left him, 
he stood watching the retreating form, with eyes 
that grew wider and wider with astonishment. 

At last, he’ saida few words, that were seem- 
ingly wrung from the’ depths of his agonized 
spirit, and said them as if unconsciously. 

‘« Jehosiphat!’’ he cried, #* Pocahontas, and Joe 
Smith, as it were—” 
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Mr long-time friend of years ago, | 

Your mem’ry comes to.me; to-night; 
The old sweet love I used to know 

When I Was young, and life was bright. 
In dreams, I live those years again, ‘ 
And taste their mingled joy and pain, Pi 
I hear the voice I used to hear— 

T list to catch your every word. 
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My heart beats like a prisoned bird. 
In dreams, I walk the paths of youth, 
_ When_I believed in you, and truth— 


When TI had faith, strong faith in you, 
And trusted you, with all my heart. 
But, oh! my friend, you were untrue; 
And faith is dead, and we must part. 
It was your hand that gave the blow— 





And at.the sound so loved, so dear, 


But I forgive, I loved you so. 
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ALL IN THE WRONG. 


BY FRANK;/LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue Honorable Noel Langdon, and his friend 
Count de Sarde, were seated in the latter’s salon, 


‘‘] shan’t go away,”’ broke in Langdon. ‘‘ You 
can. lend.me some money, or take my 1-O-U, or 


in one of the summer hotels on the Lake of Thun. } neither, just as you please; but I shall stop 


There had been heavy play at. the supper-party, 
from which they: had just returned ;,and though 
it was now long past midnight, they sat down to 
smoke, and got betting on the. throws of.dice; 
and in the course of half, an hour, Langdon dis- 
covered that he had added a couple of thousand 
francs to his previous losses. 

He flung himself back.in his chair, with an 
exclamation of disgust ; and then began to laugh, 

“Serves me right,” he said. ‘‘ ll pay you in 
the morning, old man; but you must lend me 
fifty napoleons afterward, I’m regularly cleaned 
out,” 

“No, I won't lend you a sou-—you’d never find 
it convenient: to remember the loan,’’ returned 
de Sarde, laughing also. ‘“ But you may give 
mean J-O-U. for the whole amount—you won't 
repudiate that debt; and I’ll wait for it till we 
meet in Paris,,in October.”’ 

“Bravo!”’ cried Langdon. ‘Talk about 
Damon and whatryou-call-him—why, those old 
fellows never did anything to equal that. And 
now I’m going to make myself a promise: I'll 
not touch;a card, or dice, from now till then.’’ 

“Tll bet you two thousand francs, you don’t 
stick to that,” said de Sarde, / 

“All right,’ rejoined Noel... Then he added, 
“But, on second thought, I’ll not leave Thun yet. 
I'll wait till I hear my old brute of an uncle 
teaches Ouchy.” 

“You had better go. You might be in my 
way,” said de Sarde. ‘I can’t imagine any 
woman preferring a great hulking fellow like 
you, to myself; but still, she might; and I’ve 
made up my mind, to.go in for the American 
widow, You've a genius for flirtation, and we 
might quarrel,”’ | 

“You neyer even set eyes on her,’’ said Noel, 
“if you mean the Mrs. Rushton that has been 
expected this last week.” 

“T shall, to-morrow. She got here this even- 
ing, I know all about her.. She is pretty, 
graceful, spirituelle—and there’s no doubt as to 
the money—five hundred thousand dollars. I’m 
twenty-nine. She is. five years younger. I’ve 
my title to offer, and income sufficient for my 
personal expenses, after my debts are paid—” 





here.” 

“Well,” he said, with perfect equanimity, 
‘personally, I shall be glad to have your so- 
ciety. Besides, it won’t matter; for you are not 
the sort of fellow to please the widow.” 

« But I mean to go in for her.” 

“Pll lay you a thousand pounds I win her,” 
cried de Sarde, ; 

“‘Done,”’ returned Langdon. 

‘She only stops four weeks—it is understood 
the bet comes off before she leaves.”’ 

“Very well. But you won’t stand a shadow 
of a chance,’’ said Noel. ‘I’ve a title in. pros- 
pective, and American women think nothing of 
your foreign ones, compared to ours. I’m two 
years younger than you, At bottom, you’re a 
melancholy beast. I’m capable of falling in 
love—” 

‘“‘ Both of which things are against you,”’ broke 
in the count, with a compassionate smile. ‘ But 
it’s past two o’clock. Let us be off to bed.’ 

It was a contemptible wager to make, yet 
neither of the men were mean. But the French- 
man’s education had taught him to consider wo- 
men as & pretty sort of puppet, made for man’s 
convenience or amusement; while the English- 
man had gone into the wager from sheer reck- 
lessness, and on the impulse of the moment. 

When Noel Langdon awoke the next morning, 
he had forgotten al] about the bet. When he did 
remember it, he had the grace to, feel heartily 
ashamed. He looked into de Sarde’s rooms, as 
he passed through the corridor; but a servant 
informed him that the count had already de- 
scended, and taken the path towards the lake. 
Thither he followed; and found his friend seated 
in a summer-house, tranquilly smoking, and gaz- 
ing out indolently over the shining waters of the 
lake. 

‘Here you are,’ exclaimed Langdon, as he 
strode up, at his habitual quick pace. 


” 


‘Here Lam,” returned de Sarde, languidly = 


‘‘and*you might be a tempest or an earthquake, 
you make such a fracas. What a confounded 
hurry you are always in about nothing.” 
‘¢T wouldn’t be so lazy a beggar as you for a 
great deal,” retorted Langdon, “ an look as if 
8) 
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you had just been taken out of a band-box, and 
ought to be labeled, ‘this side up, with care.’ 
A touch would damage you.” 

‘‘And you look as if you had put on. your 
clothes with a pitchfork,’’ said de Sarde. ‘Still, 
that carelessness suits you. All you Englishmen 
dress clumsily. And you’re more ugly and mon- 
strous than most.” 3 

Then they both laughed ; for both were very 
handsome men, in their different styles; so that 
such jests were not dangerous. 

“I say—” began Langdon. 

But de Sarde put up his hand; with an appeal- 
ing gesture. 

‘Don’t say it,” he shuddered. ‘You mean 
to be energetic about something, and my nerves 
won't stand that. Sit down, and keep quiet, if 
youcan. By the way, I haye seen her—she was 
passing through the hall: a thoroughly Ameri- 
can type of woman, and that’s a very~graceful 
one. I’m quite satisfied with her appearance.” 

“I say,” cried* Langdon, again, “we did a 
beastly thing, last night, in laying that wager— 
I'm ashamed of it.” 

«You mean, I suppose, that you know you are 
certain to lose your thottsand pounds ?”’ returned 
de Sarde, jeeringly. “‘“You cun’t get off a bet 
on any such grounds, my young friend.” 

‘‘Somebody ought to thrash us both,” said 
Langdon. ‘Well, don’t let’s talk about it, or 
we shall quarrel.” : 

**No, we will not do that. But remember, I 
hold you to your wager,” replied de Sarde. 
‘Don’t forget it.” 

“T shan’t forget,” growled Langdon. “ But if 
ever I make another of the kind, about a woman, 
I hope—” 

He broke off, suddenly; and de Sarde, who 
had begun to laugh, followed the direction of 
his eyes. Two ladies were just coming around 
the corner of a path, which led to the summer- 
house, from~the opposite direction to that by 
which Langdon had approached, a few moments 
before. 

One was a handsome, elderly lady, with beau- 
tiful snow-white hair and animated black eyes, 
She was tall and stately, with a strength and 
vigor that made the slender, delicate creature, 
who walked beside her, look fairly fragile by 
contrast. Langdon knew; at ‘once, that they 


“we must be the widow and her companion, 


De Sarde had risen; and as the ladies reached 
the open front of the arber, he lifted his hat. 
Langdon mechanically imitated his gesture. The 
strangers slightly returned the salute, and then 
passed on. 

“By Jove!” muttered Langdon, as the pair 





disappeared. ‘If they’d been a little nearer, 
she’d have heard.” 

‘*She would only have been flattered. Nine. 
teenth century women like that sort of thing— 
Americans especially,’”’ answered the count, 
“‘ What do you think of her?” 

‘‘Nothing—hadn’t time,’ replied Langdon, 
crossly, and turned away; for he felt that if 
he remained another moment, he would inevit- 
ably quarrel with the count. . 

‘All that day, he thought of the widow. It was 
not her beauty which had struck him so much. 
Indeed, he told -himself that she was barely 
pretty. But she‘looked so delicate, so refined— 
one of those creatures who need protection, such 
as one would give a child—that it seemed gross 
and horrible to have made her the subject of a 
coarse wager. He was’angry at himself, and he 
remained so all day. 

To de Sarde, the day was,'‘on the contrary, a 
very agreeable one. Some mutual acquaintance 
presented him to Mrs. Rushton; and he was re 
ceived with marked favor. 

“T met your cousin, Madame de Noailles, in 
London, this spring,’ she said. *‘She promised 
me, that, if I encountered you, you’would make 
yourself nice and agreeable. I hope you mean 
to do it.’’ 

“Tf only I can be fortunate enough to find the 
way,” he answered, bowing low. 

‘*Oh, that is easy,’ she said, smiling. “I like 
to be taken care of, and waited on, and coaxed. 
Now Mrs. Devereux thinks I am not dignified; 
and, oh! dear, I don’t know how to be. I say 
everything that comes into my head, and I be- 
lieve everything people tell me; and the more I 
try to be a fine lady, and a woman of the world, 
the more I can’t. ‘I’m thinking, seriously, of 
giving all my money to a convent, and being a 
nun. Only I should want them, in that case, 
to make me the Superior. Don’t laugh, please; 
I’m quite serious about it.” 

Though she talked nonsense, she did it with s 
naiveté which had a great charm. It was so 
evident, too, that she was not silly, that de Sarde, 
at first, decided she had adopted that réle as the 
one suited to her appearance; but before two 
days had elapsed, he had given up this idea, and 
had come to believe her to be as unsophisticated 
as she seemed. 

Before a week elapsed, she was the idol of the 
whole house, Strange to say, the women were 
as fond of her as the men. As for Gaston de 
Sarde, he was the most astonished Frenchman 
that ever trod the earth ; for he discovered that 
she was taking a hold upon him that no woman 
had ever done before.. She flattered him ; piqued 
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him { teased; coaxed; tormented him. He was, 
for the first time in his life, seriously in love. 


Y 


Was she a child still, in character, to talk in 
this way? her hearer said to himself, just as 


But ofall absurd things, the most absurd, the; the count had said before. Or was she an 
most unnatural, he said to himself, was for ai accomplished flirt? But he sat down, as com- 
man to love his own wife. In such case, he was , manded. 


| 


sure to become the woman’s victim; certain to 
be deceived and deluded, somehow. ‘Yet I 
would marry her, Mon Dieu,” he said to himself, 
«even if she had not a sou.”” And he shrugged 
his shoulders, as he spoke. 

Langdon ‘saw very little of the lady, for several 
days. Some exacting relatives had arrived, un- 
expectedly; at ‘one of the other hotels; and as 


their time was very brief, he was much occupied } us. 


with them. He made acquaintance first with 
Mrs. Devereux, who one day losi her road in the 
wood; and he was fortunate enough to be at 

and, and show her the way home. She took a 
fancy to him, and introduced him to the widow. 
But for some time, he and Mrs. Rushton made 
no progress in acquaintanceship; why, he could 
not tell. At last, she herself alluded to this. 

“Everybody else in the house likes me—why 
don’t you?’ she asked, abruptly, one evening, 
coming up to him, as he stood talking with Mrs. 
Devereux. — 

Foran instant, Noel was fairly taken aback. 
He had’not been used to such directness, espe- 
vially from a woman. He recovered himself 
however; and answered with tolerable 


¥ jiu beatihed! T am afraid of liking you too much,” 
he said, with'a low bow. Then he feared he had 
gone too far: ‘the compliment was certainly very 
pronounced ; and he glanced half apologetically 
at Mrs. Devereux. He was quite startled by the 
expression of the latter’s face. She was gazing 
full at him; and except for the absurdity of the 
thing, he would have been ready to swear it was 
pity, rather than ‘reproof, that he read in her 
eyes. 
“How could you like me too much?” said the 
widow, not seeing all this; ‘<I must be liked. 
It's sunshine to me. Yow are English—that’s 
almost as good as being ah American :’ so different 
from these dreadful “foreigners, one can feel 
acquainted at once; mayn’t I, Mrs. Devereux? 
Oh, don’t scold.: I’m sure you like him; you told 
me so. She'did, ‘Mr. Langdon; and she never 
makes mistakes, so I am certain~you are’ nice. 
Life isn’t long enough to ‘waste @ lot of time in 
getting acquainted, so let’s play we know each 
other well already ; and do you sit down there on 
the grass, and tell me all about. yourself. I 
know there’ll be a pack of wickedness in it, and 
then Mrs. Devereux will scold you instead of me; 
and I like to hear other people scolded.” 


Besse 





Half an hour after, de Sarde chanced to pass 
that way, and beheld the surprising spectacle : 
his friend seated at the feet of the two ladies, 
playing with the widow’s fan, and talking in his 
most animated fashion. 

“You may come, too, count,” said Mrs. Rush- 
ton. ‘Only you are too stately to loll on the 
grass; so you shall sit on the bench, between 


Four days later, the two men were near a 
violent quarrel. But they checked themselves 
in time. 

Don’t let us»be donkeys,” cried de Sarde, 
suddenly, holding out his hand, ‘ We've been 
friends for five years, A woman shan’t separate 
us; for it’s Mrs. Rushton we are fighting about, 
though we haven’t mentioned her name.’’ 

“Of course it is,” said Langdon. ‘No, we 
won’t fight. It shall all be fair, andjabove-board, 
Gaston. I swear I am in earnest, at least, The 
creature drives me wild, I love her!’ 

“Tam troubled with the same complaint,”’ re- 
plied de Sarde, with the expressive shrug char- 
acteristic of him. ‘I wouldn’t have believed it 
was in me.”’ 

Each had private reason for feeling very cer- 
tain that the other had no chance of success, so 
they could both afford to keep good-natured ; thus 
matters went on with tolerable smoothness, till 
Mrs. Rushton had been nearly three weeks at the 
hotel. 

Then, one morning, Langdon received a tele- 
gram, which foreed him to go away for a few 
days. His sister’s marriage was to take place, at 
once. She had been engaged for a good while; 
her lover had received: a civil appointment in 
India; he was obliged to sail at short notice; 
and he would not go without his bride; so trous- 
seau and settlements were preparing in hot 
haste, and Noel could not refuse to leave. 

He would see Mrs. Rushton, he said, before 
he started. He would tell her his story: he 
would go mad if he did not, But Mrs. Devereux, 
alone, met him in their salon. ‘“‘ Mrs. Rushton,” 
said Mrs. Devereux, ‘was ill in bed.’’ Lang- 
don, quite stunned by this unexpected blow, 
could only stammer out his regret, make his 
adieus, and wonder, after he had departed, 
whether he had betrayed his secret. 

Four days later, de Sarde was seated in that 
very salon, gazing, with all his eyes, at the 
graceful creature who sat leaning back in a low 
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easy-chair, looking up at him with a radiant smile, 
while he talked. Mrs. Rushton never received 
him alone. But, to all intents and purposes, 
their interview was a téte-d-téte; for the great 
drawing-room was divided by an arch, and Mrs. 
Devereux sat writing letters at the further end, 
quite beyond the reach of their voices. 

The count had not gone with the intention of 
speaking, that day. He was so confident of 
success, that he said to himself, that, when he 
did speak, she would yield. There was a certain 
piquancy, meantime, he thought, in prolonging 
the situation. But, at this interview, she so 
bewitched and bewildered him, that, before he 
knew it, he had snatched her two hands, and was 
exclaiming : . 

‘“*T love you, I love you!” . 

She did not withdraw her hands. She made 
no effort to do so....On the contrary, she let them 
lie in his ; but looked at him in a pained, troubled 
way, and said, tremulously, yet with a dignity he 
had never seen her exhibit: 

“‘T did not think you would punish me like 
this, for having trusted you.” 

He released her hands, exclaiming: 

‘You must have seen—you must know that I 
love you. How can you be offended, as you 
seem to be? ‘Do you understand? I ask you to 
be my wife.’’ 

“Oh,” she interrupted, with a little frightened 
laugh, “if you were one of my countrymen, I 
could understand. But Frenchmen don’t woo in 
that fashion. They go-to the lady’s friends.” 

«fo whom shall Igo?’ he asked. 

‘¢ Mrs. Devereux, of course.”’ 

He started up. 

** Wait,” she said. «‘I—I must ask you some- 
thing, first. If I told you, that, in the event.of 
my marrying again, I had to give up the greater 
part of my fortune—’’ 

‘«T have twenty-five thousand francs a year,” 
he broke in. ~ ** We can live on that, at least, in 
Italy. I will be honest. At one time, L. would 
not have thought a: man could marry on that. 
But if you can love me, if you can be content, I 
am the happiest fellow alive.” 

‘© You mean that?’ she cried. 

Her lustrous eyes gazed into his, as if she 
would read his very soul. 

“Let me call your friend, Mrs. Devereux, and 
tell her?’ he exclaimed. ‘You will believe, 
then.” 

** You ~will-be sorry, after,”’ she said, in an odd 
tone. 

« Sorry?’ he echoed.. ‘‘ How could I be?” 

«« Ah, well, call her,” said the widow. 

De Sarde hurried down the room, and looked 
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in through the muslin curtains that. hung over the 
archway. 

‘A thousand pardons, madame,” he gnid, to 
Mrs, Rushton begs you to 


Mrs. Devereux. 

; come to her, for a moment,”’ 

The old lady arose... He stood aside, for her 
to pass. When they reached the widow, Mrs, 

Devereux said, in,an annoyed tone: 

} «What did you want, Adela?” 

‘Tt was the count wanted you,” replied Mrs, 

} Rushton; nestling down in her chair, like a white 

: kitten. 

; «have asked this lady to be.my wife,” said 

; the count, trembling. and agitated, yet speaking 

very firmly. ‘I love-her. . It is not her fortune 

I want—it; is, herself... I will not deny, that, at 

first, I did think.of ;yher money... But whether 

she loses it op, mot; is of,ne consequence. It is 

; she—she alone—who, can, make my happiness, 

¢ I love her,’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Devereux,”’ said. the widow, in 
her softest voice, ‘* you-can draw on your banker, 
I have gained my wager.; ,Count de Sarde, your 
bet was that you, could win me in four weeks, 
Mine was, that, in. three, you would ask me to 

marry you; not for my money, but because you 
loved. me. | Good-day, Monsieur,de Sarde. The 
next time you indulge in such wagers, be careful 
you do it in a room with thick walls.” 
The count had.grown white as a ghost while 
; she spoke. As she ceased, he bowed; and 
; turned slowly away. He reached the door; 
then he came.as slowly back; paused at a little 
distance from her; and said, in a muffled, diffi- 
cult voice : 

‘<I don’t ask your pardon. That would be 
useless. I want only to say that I am rightly 
punished. . I—I think I ought to tell you, too, 
that Langdon was ashamed of the bet. We were 
both mad, I think; and he wanted to get out of 
it.” 

Mrs. Rushton, arose, quickly ; went up to him, 
and held out her hand, The tears were in her 
eyes; and she said, rapidly : 

‘* You are an.honest man, iat bottom. I did so 
hope you were... If you will only let your true 
self act, you will; be worthy an honest woman’s 
affection, some time. Good-bye.”’ 

She went away, beyontl the arch; and he left 
the room... The next, morning, he started for 
Berne, and took the. route to Paris; but he was 
honorable enough to telegraph to Langdon; and 
the telegram ran thus: . 


“T have failed; and I must tell you that she 
knows about the wager.’” 


That telegram did not reach Noel. 











He had 
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already left home; and within thirty-six hours 
after‘de Sarde’s departure, had arrived at Thun. 
The porter, who carried his luggage upstairs, 
informed him that his friend was gone. Noel, 
though ignorant of the facts, suspected the truth ; 
and said to himself: that de Sarde had rushed 
upon his fate, ana had met with a refusal. 
Judicious inquiries subsequently elicited the 
information that’ the two American ladies were 
quite well. Then the’ mam: proceeded to give 
news in regard to others; to mention new 


arrivals, ete., ete. But Langdon’s interest in } 


the affairs of the house had suddenly failed; and 
he dismissed the loquacious porter, with an un- 
finished sentence on his lips.* 

langdon flung himself into a chair, travel- 
stained and weary; and sat thinking and won- 
dering. ‘‘ Have L not. been fool to come back ?”’ 
he said to himself. ‘Am I not madder than de 
Sarde, to tempt my fate?’ -No,‘no! Without 
this bewitching woman, life would be a desert. 
nig risk losirig her. She was so gentle, so 

ielding—protection ‘was''so' necessary to her,’’ 
he went on to say, “that she might, while he 
shilly-shallied, give herself to some man who 
had the wit to \be:masterfal, and. insist: and 
whom she could not bear to refuse; for fear of 
giving pain’: she was just the sort ‘of woman to 
make some sacrifice like that.” 

And she cared. for him: She must. Her 
beautiful eyes had shown it. When he reached 
that thought, a memory, which he had studi- 
ously banished for weeks, started up in his mind, 
showing so loathsome and black, that, for a 
space, he felt utterly overwheliped-—qnworthy, 
ever, even to see her again. ° 

He sat, for awhile, brooding over his dark 
fancies; then a stern resolve fastened upon him: 
he could not shake it off; he tried, but;he failed. 
He must go to her... He. must tell her.the truth. 
He must revealthé fact’ of that vile wager. It 
was useless to argue—to assure himself that it 
.was downright madness: he must do it. Not to 
do it would be dishonorable. 

He got up, and began to dress, three haste: 
it seemed to him as if he should never be ready. 
But he was, at length, out in the hall, giving 
his card to a servant, and bidding the man in- 
quire if Mrs. Ruston would recdive him. 

Then, presently, he found himself in her salon; 
and after a few moments’ waiting, she appeared. 
She was dressed, as usual, in white, looking so 
ethereal and lovely that his misery and remorse 
swelled up ima higher, blacker tide; and even if 
a waite already resdlved to téll her the 
pe truth, could not have Kept his lips from 





** Mr. Langdon, how nice of you to come back,” 
she said, approaching him, with her dainty hand 
extended, and that Circe-like smile on her lips. 

He hurried forward to meet her. He stretched 
forth his hand... Then he drew it back, and 
stopped ‘short, and said; brokenly : 

“I can’t take it. I’m not fit. I’m the meanest 
wretch alivey and I came to tell you so.” 

Her whole face changed, \as if by magic. The 
} smile faded from. her lips; her eyes grew soft 
tand kind. She put out her slender fingers, took 
his, and shook them cordially. 

“ You are nothing of the sort,” she said ; ‘“‘and 
I, won’t hear my friends,abused. You are a very 
good fellow, by nature. But the life you have 
led has nearly ruined everything that is decent 
in you, and will completely, if you don’t change 
it.” 

“T want to changeit,” he stammered. “T mean 
to; buf =" * 

“There mustn’t be any but in the case,” she 
interrupted. ‘You areto-do it, all for the sake 
of right: for the sake of Being an honorable man. 
I meant to treat you very differently; to give 
you the punishment I}thought, you merited, just 
as I did your friend. . Even he made me feel a 
little ashamed ; for, after all, though I was pro- 
voked to it, that’s no excuse. I have behaved 
nearly as bad as you two.”’ 

*s You know ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I know. T heard the bet, and I heard 
your wish to'retract it, the next morning. Don’t 
look like that. If you could endure those weeks, 
believing that you deceived me, you can endure 
the pain of hearing that I did know, all. the 
while.” 

There came a knock at the door; and in 
answer to Mrs. Rushton’s summons, a servant 
entered, with a bouquet. 

‘Colonel Falkland’s compliments, madame ; 
and he will come for'you to drive, ina quarter of 
an hour. He was unavoidably detained at Thun, 
and is busy with letters for the post,”’ 

The door closed-again, and she turned to Lang- 
don, holding up ‘the ‘odorous flowers: 

“From the man I am engaged to,” she said. 
‘He only got here last night. I’ve not had the 
courage to tell him how ill I have behaved. But 
I'must. So you see I have my punishment, too.” 

Langdon sat still, for a few instants, his hand 
covering his face. Presently he arose, and went 
up to her. 

“The difference is, that my punishment is 
deserved, and yours is riot,” he said. ‘IT seem 
to have lived a whole life, in these seconds. I 
am going now. Some time—if I am ever strong 
enough, manly enough—I will see you again, 
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DAME BARBARA'S PORTRAIT. 





and thank you. 
knowledge that the lesson was not wasted on a 
man incapable of profiting by it.’’ 

He lifted the loose sleeve of her dress to his 
lips, and went quickly out of ‘the room. 

That happened five years since, and he kept 
his word. Colonel Falkland and his wife may 
be considered to rank ;among ‘the happy people 
of this earth. Only last month, I spent a few 
days at their house; and Langdon brought his 


Anyway, you shall live to ac- . 





bride on a visit.,; We should have had de Sarde, 
also; |only he was called unexpectedly back to - 
Constantinople, where he holds a diplomatic 
position of importance. 

I have no moral to offer; except this: There's 
turning-point. in evemy human life, no matter 
what the past has been; if only the wanderer, 
in the world’s wilderness, will have: fortitude 
enough to tread bravely along’ the thorny path, 
which is the only way out of the morass. 
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Dame BARBARA’ s PORTRAIT, 
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* 


BY MINNIE IRVING: 


Barsara Hearuoore was her name. 
Out of this deeply-carven frame, - 
She smiles through years and years the siime,_ 


Three roses, in her hand of 
Blush as they did amidst the 
Of some hot summer, long ago. . 


Beneath her feet, the grass is green ; 
And half in shadow; half in stieeu, 
Against her dress, two daisies lean. 


Like the bright spirits of her two 
Sweet babes, that died, ere yet they knew 
Their mother’s loving eyes of blue. 


Those pufis and cpris of golden hair, 
Those crimson lips, that forehead fair, 
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and ug 


Those white arms, og ancrnarsonaieane 


Lie in the churchyard ; ‘with, the dust 

Of Enghjsh squires, both brave and just, 

‘Whose swords in Heathedtc Manor rust. 
fA sa 


” ‘Yet, through the painter’s art divine, ‘ 
Her blue eyes still upon us shine— 
Her silken curls stiJl twist and twine. 


And when the pallid moonlight falls 
Upon the Manor’s ivied walls, 
And glimmers faintly through its halls, ’ 


Out of the shadows, black and drear, 
80 bloomitig dogs her face appear, 
+ ‘You'd say her very self was heres 





A JUNE LANDSCAPE. 


BY MAURIOn PENDERIOK. 


No smallest leaf of all the trees" “. 

Beeches, and our sad sister pine, 

That girdles in this haunt benign—_, 
Was stirring; yet the truant breeze 

Not far was known’ where quick sunshine" 
And shadows playing hide-and-seek 
Auidst its cliffs, alternate freak’ 

The eastward mountaing’ solemn line. 


In middle distance, soft to scan, 
A landscape lay; of such repose; 
As you might tell is found for those 
Who rest.in fields Elysian. 
"Mid greenest foliage, there rose 
Sparse farmsteads, ind'the silent spire; 
And southward, where the land is higher, 
' Anold Round Tower the prospect knows, 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


BY PAUL M. RUSSELL. 


r ‘eitow 


He needs no lettered shaft to tell his worth, - 
Whose grave is wet with universal tears; 

His fame survives the ceaseless flight of years, 
Een though his voice is heard no more on earth, 
Oh, Longfellow, sweet singer of the North ! 

Thy muse to thee a nobler pillar rears, - 
Than aught on Athens’ classic plain appears, 


Enceladus still breathes hot vapor forth; 

80, tov, the incense of thy song will rise 

Above the Etna of Jong years; thy name, « 
* Not born to die,” shine like a planet b: 
Fixed in the gorgeous archives pf the-skies., 

“ Burns on for ever more that quenchiess flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light.” . 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 399, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In a side street, near the National Hotel, the 
Indian Commission were lodged. The presence 
of Washanee in’ the ‘party had,*of course, sepa- 
rated her and the dld chief:from their associates ; 
and. this gave Caleb Stewart great opportunities 
for the exercise of: a subtle influence with the 
members, which he did not: fail te use with 
dexterity and} caution}. - 

There was scarcely a member of-that little band 
who had not been craftily selected for the position 
he held, by thie astute man ;, yet his -effurts in 
the whole business had been jso-quiet and decep- 
tive, that no one, except: himself, was, probably 
aware of the fact., Indeed,.it would have ‘been 
difficult to tell how, he had managed. to instill so 
many of the vices of our civilization, into these 


Primitive people, against the finer influence of a 
man who -had toiled, worked, and suffered for 
them, during a long lifetime, When Washaning 
left his territory, in was in the belief that some 
of the best men of his nation were his associates. 
He had seen both them and their fathers emerge 
from crude savage life into an industrigus).and 


law-making people. | From! wild huntsmen and 
fierce warriors; they had become tillers of the 
soil; and in a certain pictureegus way, statesmen 
as well as warriors. ‘ 

From the time when Weshanitig, in his ardent 
youth, came eastward in search of knowledge, 
and carried :it, back to the wilderness. with the 
aid of a beautiful young wife, the mission-work 
of civilization had commenced,’ and, progressed 
as it never had done, before in a savage nation. 

The influence of @ benign( climate had. perhaps 
prepared the tribes for her| gentle ministration, 
and his ever increasing, knowledge. Certain it 
is, that nature or, cireumstances had made it 
easy for these people to accept the first great 
lesson of self-government, with @ thirst for im- 
provement as yet unknown to the wild hordes of 
the mountains or desert plains farther. west. 
But \with this growth of knowledge, came, after 
awhile, the evils of civilization,| also—ambition, 
the craft, of trade, the feverof speculation—all 
the creeping sins for which the Indians have 
bartered the wild fierce freedom of savage life. 





When Washaning looked back, in his ripe old 
age, on the field he had sowed and reaped 
through three generations, did he discern, amid 
the stubble left) from the grand harvest of a 
life, the evilithings that had crept in with civili- 
zation? Did he feel the waning of that power 
of command, which, united with the superstitions 
of an imaginative’ race, had made him almost an 
object of worship, before the level of intelligence 
among his people arose: to the habit of ques- 
tioning? Or, serene and content with his own 
work, did he remain unconscious of the influences 
that. were undermining him ? 

I think the old man was unconscious. © It 
seems almost impossible that his grand character 
could stoop even to a suspicion of the craft, 
greed, and falsehood that had surrounded him 
for years. Such things, lying far below his ideas 
of human nature, could hardly be guarded against, 
save by the fine intuition that makes one shrink 
from an evil thing without comprehending it. A 
daring and fearless attempt at wrong he would 
have felt, and met: with all the vigor of his early 
days; but men who can grapple with lions do 
not grope down in the earth for moles. Yet to 
such men, these things are sometimes the most 
dangerous. In ‘this ‘way, the old chief was 
ignorant of the underground movements of Caleb 
Stewart; though his fine nature recoiled from 
the man, almost: with shuddering, when he had 
dared to’ speak of Washanee as a woman who 
might become his wife. 

Caleb: Stewart ‘could never have understood 
these feelings’ in the old chief, had they been 
explained to him ever so dlearly.. With him, the 
interview had left a burning sense of present 
defeat, with a more stubborn resolve to accom- 
plish the system of spoliation he had arranged 
with such deep ‘skill, against the Indians he 
designed. to make the instruments -both of his 
greed, his revenge, and his baffled but not de- 
spairing love. With this object always in view, 
he sought the Commissioners, in their lodgings, 
the night of Mrs. Forbes’ party; after gliding like 
a thief from the side of Mrs. Camp, when he saw 
Huestice Young approaching her. 

The Indians had not yet mai 80) scant 
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preparations for rest, though one or two of them 
had cast their blankets on the floor of one large 
common room; and half sitting, half lying upon 
them, lazily watched some strange game of hazard 
that three of the younger members were playing: 
in which a dainty moccasin, embroidered all over 
with dainty needlework, was passed back and 
forth among them, sometimes flashing in the 
candle-light, again hid away in the garments of 
the players. 

When Stewart entered, one of thesé bronzed 
gamblers, who had the moccasin in his hand, 
held it. up, uttering a triumphant sound from the 
throat, intended to. draw attention either to the 
beauty of the moccasin, or’ the good luck that it 
had achieved for him. 

‘See, I have-got it,” he said, thrusting the 
moccasin into his bosom, as Stewart came near. 
“ Pretty thing, and all mine. Who will say, after 
this, that I cannot have what I want ?’’* 

‘¢« But it is not hers,’’ said Stewart, with that 
white look about the mouth which camt and went 
so frequently when Washance was mentioned. 

“Yes, hers.’’ 

‘* Rut she did not give it te you.” 

The young chief nodded his head, and hugged 
the moccasin to his breast with one hand, while 
his black eyes, full of malicious mischief, were 
turned on the man. 

“* Yes, I say—yes.”’ 

‘‘T do not believe it. She never would. have 
anything to say to you eopper-colored fellows.” 

‘*Only she takes this from her foot—this way ; 
throws it for me to cateh; and laughs when I 
take it between both hands-—so—and kiss it here, 
there, everywhere.” 

Here the young chiefheld up his prizeyand 
touched it with his lips on the instep, the sole, 
and the delicate silken lining. ‘ ‘ 

Stewart was a prudent man, and usually held 
his passions under control ; but when Washanee 
was the person in discussion, it seemed as if 
some hidden passion was sure to master him. 

“Take that shoe irom your audacious mouth, 
and throw it here,” he said, reaching out his 
hand. 

«No, no; we have only just begun to play,” 
broke in the other young men, who still kept 
their places, seated like Turks on ‘the floor. 
“Gray Hawk keeps us waiting. One of us 
might have won the * come’ before now.” 

Gray Hawk thrust the moccasin into his bosom, 
' casting a defiant look on Stewart. 

«No, no. ‘He ‘wants’to steal it. I will not 
play,” he said, gathering up his limbs, and 
smoothing down the leathern fringe of his leg- 
gings, with provoking calmness. 


nn 





‘‘There, I will meet all your losses,’’ said 
Stewart, tossing a gold piece to the floor. “Only 
no more lies about the moccasin.” 

Gtay Hawk arose to his feet, with lurid fire 
in his eyes. 

*‘Who speaks of lies? That is a word that 
blisters a white man’s mouth,’”’ he said. «Do 
you give it to a chief, dnd the son of a chief?” 

Stewart laughed; but slowly, and with grim 
hesitation. He had no wish to quarrel with any 
person preserit—certainly not with this young 
Indian, who was a chief of great influence in the 
dusky group. 

«My dear fellow,” he said, with entire change 
of manner, “* you are learning English too rapidly, 
Make certain that you know what’a word means, 
beforé you quarrel: about it; especially, with 
the best: friend you have.” 

Gray Hawk shook off the earessing hand laid 
on his shoulder, and drew back against the wall. 

‘©¥ou dare not/have said that word to me in 
the woods ; only here, where you take away our 
rifles,” he muttered. ' 

«T dare not say it anywhere, if it gives you 
offense,” ‘said Stewart, who néver hesitated at 
concessions of any kind, whén’ they were in his 
own interest; and was how almost amusing him- 
self with the rage of this young ‘savage, in spite 
of the moccasin in his bosom. ‘ But you do not 
understand.’ No brave man takes offense at a 
word spoken in jest; no matter what its meaning 
may be.” 

The -Indian’s features relaxed; the clutched 
hand ‘fell slowly from’ his bosom. 

“I was’ a fool,” he*said. ‘The white men 
have words that cut like knives, but mean noth- 
ing. It takes long time to understand. I will 
ask Washaning, before I let the blood boil up to 
my head again.” , 

‘*‘ Why ask Washaning ?”’ said Stewart, with s 
glance that conveyed more ‘meaning than his 
words, 

** Because he knows everything.” 

‘* Why should he know more than yourselves, 
who are young and strong; and have learned 
many things from his own books, “You Indians 
allow this old man to think ‘all your thoughts, 
and speak all your words—you, ‘who are chiefs 
like himself.” ©" , 

‘No, not like Himself,” said the young brave, 
who had throwh himsélf on a buffalo-robe in one 
corner’of the ‘room. “‘*Washaning is a great 
tmhedicine-man, as well as a chief. He and the 
Great Spirit talk together, face to face.” 

One of his cold,sinister smiles, that chilled all 
enthusiasm ‘like fei¢les; accompanied Stewart's 
answer. 
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«We have prophets here who claim to do that, 
but no man in his senses believes.. It is only 
the ignorant that do that.” 

«But who would dare to go against Wash- 
aning ?” 

«“You.’’ 

“No, no!’”’ 

«Why should you be.afraid of him ?’’ 

« Because he is wise; because he loves us, and 
all the tribes of our peopie.” 

« But you also are wise. . You study the books 
that gave him all that he knows.” 

«But he is old. He is the prophet of a great 
medicine-lodge.” 

«Yes, that is his home, You should have left 
him in the medicine-lodge, to talk for you with 
the Great Spirit; but here, among white men, it 
is youth, and strength, and fearlessness, that 
win prosperity. The great father here wants to 
deal with the young braves, who will be chiefs 
and rich men of their nation, after this old 
prophet is happy with his fathers. Why should 
he sell the lands that are yours as well as his, or 
take the money that belongs to you all ?’’ 

“ Because he is chief of the Cherokee Nation. 
The best of us only rule over a tri 

“That is like our nation, only no one of us 
hag the right to guide all the rest. Down yonder, 
is the White House, where our great chief is 
lodged. He, yesterday, promised ‘many things 
that you. asked of him+but look through the 
window. Yonder, on the hill, lifted like a great 
palace of. snow into the moonlight, is the great 
marble-pillared lodge of the people, where a 
hundred chiefs will have a talk, and decide 
whether he can keep his'word' or not. If these 
chiefs do not like the promises he has made, they 
will pass away like the wind. Up there, all the 
white tribes have a right to speak. . Last of all, 
the man you talked to yesterday; but then he 
can only say what the: other chiefs have told 
him, every one speaking for his tribe.” 

As he spoke, Stewart.drew aside a curtain 
from the window, and, as one or two of the young 
Indians came to his side, pointed out the Capitol, 
seated imperially on its .terraced hill, and 
bathed in the soft glory of a midnight moon. 

“There,”’ he said, ‘pointing to the dome that 
Tose against the deep-blue sky, ‘is: the great 
Souncil-lodge of our nation, where every tribe 
sends its chiefs, and all have a right to speak ; 
those who are bravest, strongest, and most wise, 
Paci voices above the rest, and they become 

ws,” 

Gmy Hawk, who-had listened keenly, but } 
With the silent pride of his race, which forbids 
1 expression of surprise or sudden pleasure, 
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lifted himself to. one elbow, and looked indiffer- 
ently out upon the noble scene. . This. man was, 
at heart, a poet, and that grand combination of 
light and shadow thrilled him with inexpressible 
pleasure. For a time, he rested in an attitude at 
once picturesque and indolent, gazing on the 
snow-white. facade; the black. shadows, that 
seemed to lurk like assassins behind the pillars ; 
the swift rain of water drops, that flashed upward 
from a fountain on the terrace; and the delicate 
penciling of elm branches, that swayed in the 
wind, and threw a network of ever-changing 
beauty over the green embankments and the 
marble walls. Fora moment, or two, all was 
silent in the room; then Gray Hawk fell back to 
his old. position, and all the delight that view 
had given him came in one long breath : 

“Ugh.” 

The other young savages drew in silence from 
the window, seated themselves on the floor again, 
and one of them taking the moccasin from his 
foot for the occasion, went,on with their game; 
while Gray Hawk remained thoughtful, as if 
pondering over this: new idea of government in 
his mind. 

Stewart saw that his words had taken effect on 
this one mind at least. 

“In the great white lodge up yonder, all the 
tribes of our nation have a chief to speak for 
them, while you have only one—Washaning.”’ 

‘‘ Washaning is wise.. He holds talk with our 
people in a lodge built by the Great Spirit, many 
years before that. one of yours. His council-lodge 
has a roof of great trees, that locked their bran- 
ches against the sky hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago, when the warriors that fill our mounds 
with ‘the glory of their ashes, smoked the pipe of 
peace, or sharpened their arrows under them. 
Up their vast trunks, and around their limbs, 
spreading vines have wound themselves, summer 
after summer, till, heavy with age, they have 
drooped down to the earth again, like the curtains 
of a white man’s tent, bright with flowers in the 
spring ‘time, heavy with ripe fruit in the fall. 
The floor is thick with moss, through which little 
plants.creep in and out, and drop their red ber- 
ries everywhere. We know that the Great Spirit 
loves this place, because he sends,mocking-birds 
and red birds, who shake the leaves with their 
wings, and fill them with sweet noises, by which 
we learn that he is pleased;with us, When we 
hear them, the. bravest, warrior among us, treads 
softly on the. moss. Some birds, build nests 
there, and no warrior will trample on'their eggs: 
the voices of their dead children, sleeping there, 
might ‘ery:out: from the broken shells. For. we 
know that birds bring to! us, messages from the 
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great hunting ground, where our fathers are 
watching over us night and day. Is the white 


lodge up yonder, with all the moonlight upon it, } 
larger or grander than that in which Wachaning ’ 
“ For about @ minute each day.” 


talks to his chiefs ?”’ 

The young braves upon the floor had forgotten ; 
their game while Gray Hawk was speaking, and ‘ 
broke into a low guttural sound of approbation 
when he paused. 

Stewart had listened to this unexpected burst 
of eloquence with interest, surprise, and annoy- 
ance. It held him silent for some moments. 
He comprehended how deeply seated was the 
poetic superstition of these people, and how pow- 
erful they might become in the hands of a dex- 
terous reasoner. After a time, the insidious 
man recovered himself. He was not to be bafiled 
in his object by a dash of savage poetry. 

“No matter if your council-lodges are of trees 
and roofed by the sky, while ours is of stone 
taken from the hills. It is the spirit of liberty 
that dwells up yonder, I have been trying to 
make you understand,” he said. 

Something more near to a smile than anyone 
had seen upon the young Indian’s face came 
over it now. 

“Liberty?” ‘he said. Is that the spirit 
which gave our lands to the whites, before I was 
old enough to feel the wrong of it, and drove our 
people across the great river ?”’ 

« That,”’ answered Stewart, with a half-jeering 
smile, ‘‘ was what our statesmen call the spirit of 

« And that spirit is seeking to tear down our 
homes again. This it is which troubles Wash- 
aning.” 

‘* But he is old, and all the fire has gone out 
of him.” 

‘‘Washaning is wise—a prophet. He talks 
with the Great Spirit, and tells us what is best.”’ 

«We, too, have such prophets. You can see } 

.their lodges all around; the white man’s world ; 
is full of them—see !’’ f 


As Stewart spoke, he moved across the room, 
and lifted a curtain opposite the window through 


which they had looked upon the Capitol. The 
Indians looked out, and saw half a dozen church 
— rising against the deep blue of the sky. 

ag gpa e? questioned ‘the young 
chief. 

“iBety one Within aed & prophet in each. 
Only ‘we call:them by another name, and their 
prophets havé"mo: power in making laws for the 
people. Their'duty is to teach us the way to 
reach Heaven.’’’'” 

“That is the white nade haating ground ?”’ 
Stewart nodded his head. 


«« And these men talk with your Great Spirit?” 

‘* They talk of him,’’ said Stewart. 

‘‘And go up yonder to hold council with the 
great white chiefs, telling his thoughts to them?” 


$ A grim sarcastic smile stirred Stewart’s mouth, 
‘In his scoffing irreverence, he longed to say more, 


j but checked himself. The devout: principle was 
¢ too deeply seated in those young Indians, for any 
5 attack, upon their religion; his object now was 


to separate that feeling from the worldly objects 
that had brought them eastward. If he could 
limit Washaning’s influence to that of a prophet, 
and convince these braves that there was a kind 
of sacrilege in mingling religious with temporal 
matters, a great step toward the control of these 
young men would be gained. 

Gray Hawk fixed his black eyes on the man 
who could hardly keep sneers from his lips when 
he spoke of the most sacred things. 

‘* What are‘your prophets doing in so many 
lodges, if they.do not tell the chiefs of a nation 
what their Great Spirit thinks is good for them?” 

Stewart bit his lips, and checked the scoffing 
satire that sprang to them; for he saw how 
earnest was. the deveut feeling that prompied 
these questions, and dared not laugh at it. 

“The law-makers of a nation think it safest to 
consult each other. They think it might displease 
their Great Spirit, if they drew his prophets 
from, their heavenly ‘path .to deal with worldly 
affairs. Young warriors and wise men, who can 
fight as well as talk, are panned to make our 
laws. ” 

“Ugh,’’ muttered one of the young Indians, 
looking up from his game, ‘‘ that is well.” 

‘«Washaning is a great prophet. Our fathers 
have seen him on the war-path, but no one of us 
ever has,”’ said Gray. Hawk. 

‘‘There is much; wisdom in his head, but no 
sap in his arm,”’, added. another. 

: This speaker, stretched out his arm, sinewy 
and strong, shaking it, as he spoke, with all the 
arrogance of youth, 

. “Those who defend the laws should make 
them,”’ said| Stewart, delighted with the success 
of his, efforts, 

Gray Hawk, did not, meply 3 he had fallen into 
sombre thought, and sat upon his buffalo-robe, 
motionless asa statue of bronze. He did not 
even look up, when.Stewart prepared to go. 
These new ideas of government troubled him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Wasnanee had been living, for many days, like 
a bird in its cage; only that the door, was opel, 
} aad she could have gone out, but for her owt 
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strong will. She had been training her glorious 
yoice down to the conventionalities of ordinary 
music, quite unconscious that improvisation was 
the great charm of her own performances. Hour 
after hour, she practiced on the hired piano that 
the kind old grandfather had obtained for her; 
and it was no fault of hers if the genius she 
possessed was not tamed down into'the insipidity 
of sound given by sweet-voiced women, who, after 
well-acted reluctance and due persuasion, prac- 
tice their lessons for us in the parlor. Her great 
ambition, just then, was to sing like Constance 
Noel; look, dress, and act like her; while that 
young lady, understanding the value of original 
genius, would have given up all her accomplish- 
ments for the wild power of pleasing with which 
this girl of the woods was endowed. 

To this end, Washanee had lent all the force 
of her intellect, for weeks. That piano, which 
had suffered by constant migrations to various 
’ houses in the city, was not the only proof of the 
civilization the girl was bent on acquiring. A 
huge mirror had attracted her attention, in a 
second-hand fyrniture store, mounted in an 
entanglement of tarnished gilding; and this 
also the old chief had been induced to purchase, 
and have transported to his lodgings, where it 
covered half of a wall, and reflected the em- 
broideries and furs that made Washanee’s little 
parlor so picturesque. Before this’ glass, the 
girl turned herself into wonderful pictures, in 
which she found it impossible to transform her 
wild originality into'.the suave and graceful 
loveliness which surrounded Constance like an 
atmosphere; but she could not mistake the 
picturesque effects of her own grand beauty, 
which no effort of hers could tame into conven- 
tional nothingness. . 

Indeed, that old looking-glass seemed to have 
been inspired with life, from the time it took 
position on the wall; for when Washanee was 
not practicing vague attempts at grace before it, 
the black girl, whom she called Wisse, planted 
her bronze image on its surface; and found 
infinite delight in varying the beauties of her 
own person by adding fragments of bright color to 
her dress, braiding and unbraiding the kinks of 
her hair into inconceivable complications, while 
she performed the antics of! “Jack in a box”’ 
before the unconscious glass. 

One day, when Washanee’s enthusiasm was 
dying out under the monotony of frequent prac- 
lice, and @ humiliating sense of failure that had 
haunted her since Mrs. Forbes’ “ Saturday 
Night,” she found Wisse upon the floor, in front 
of the mirror, reflecting an elaborate picture of 
herself therein, She had dragged out the great 





black bearskin, lined with scarlet cloth, that 
served her as a bed, and thrown it down, in 
massive waves of red and black; on which she 
enthroned herself, like a Nubian queen—if such 
things exist—bent upon a regal toilet, such as 
the Indian girl herself had sometimes improvised, 
with a degree of success that might have charmed 
any artist. 

Never was the impulsive genius of a richly- 
‘endowed creature caricatured with more success 
than Wisse gave to her imitation. She had 
arrayed herself in the blue skirt and scarlet 
jacket which was the pretty costume Washanee 
had chosen for her. The young Indian’s own 
Persian scarf was knotted about the gypsy’s 
waist; while leggings and moccasins, heavy with 
embroidery, encased limbs agile and slender as 
those of an Italian grayhound. Thus, piling tint 
‘on tint, the girl had thrown herself into a very 
nest of gorgeous color, and reveled in it with 
delightful satisfaction, such as only one of her 
race can feel. In order to complete the picture, 
she had braided her black wool into innumerable 
kinks, and tipped each one with variously-tinted 
scraps of ribbon and floss silk, till a swarm of 
butterflies seemed hovering about her head, as 
she half reclined, with her elbow in the fur, and 
her head resting on one hand, admiring herself 
in the glass. 

Washanee, who had a quick sense of the ludi- 
crous, took in this absurd sarcasm on her own 
efforts, and broke into a burst of laughter, so 
genial and good-natured that the very lesson it 
bore seemed like an enjoyment. 

‘Get up, Wisse, get up,” she said, touching 
the young imp with her foot, ina spirit to caress 
rather than reprove. ‘You and I may as well 
give up. We can never make ourselves anything 
but what we both are. We have been brought 
up in the woods, and cannot shake it off. 

Wisse did not move; but kept her admiring 
gaze on the mirror, while. she answered : 

“TI never answers, cept when folks ’dresses 
me by der nameas ig mine. Dat young pusson 
in dar don’t know no sich pusson’as Wisse.” 

‘«Well, then, Chloe, get up, at once; give 
me that scarf, and get ready to go out. I mean 
to havea long walk.” 

Wisse gave one more longing glance at the 
mirror; lifted herself from the ‘bearskin; and 
reluctently uncoiled the scarf from her waist. 

“There it am,’’ she said, tossing it to the feet 
of her mistress. ie 

‘Now get ready, at once. I am tired of these 
rooms—ashamed of myself. There must be 
woods to be reached. You and I will go and 
find them.”’ 
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Wisse, who had felt like a caged bird of late, } of autumn, only fainter, more delicate, ie 80 
forgot the picture she had been forced to mutilate, ; ; exquisitely blended that in soft masses they 
and began to pluck the ribbon butterflies from } seemed like colored shadows of a glory that had 
ber hair in great glee. | beet Sometimes, the mossy turf of a forest 

‘fhem’s um, them’s um,’”-she said, dancing | sloped down to the road, and there Washance 
up and down on the bearskin. Jes’ let us get ‘ found wild flowers ‘that she knew and loved, 
under de trees, whar no white folks kin kotch us, ‘ Here, a patch of wood-pansies purpled the turf 
while we ’joy ourselves. Golly, ain’t I glad!’ { all around her: There, a grapevine, covered with 

The girl evidently was glad to get out of those : : glossy pink leaf-buds, flung its graceful tendrils 
close rooms, and take one more breath of her old ‘ over the branch of an oak, that seemed to accept 
wild life; for she tore the bits of ribbon reck- } its bright burden tenderly, as a mother accepts 
lessly from her head; tugged the braids loose, } the kisses of her child. Sometimes she found a tuft 
and combed them with her fingers. of blue anemones, or saxifrage, and with delicious 

“Now I'se ready,” she said, tying a Madras ; home feeling gathered them. More than once, 
handkerchief in a tight knot under her chin. ; i she ‘trod down the gold of a dandelion, and almost 
* Seems ter me as if we was goin’ home. Hi, hi, wept over it, as if she had hurt some living thing 
wouldn’t I jes’ lub ter see a wigwam agin.” of beauty. 

“« Well, we will find the woeds, if they have Wisse also was full of animal enjoyment. She 
any in this part’ of the world, Wisse. Once ; leaped the little brooks, that sometimes ran along 
under the shadow of trees, I shall feeldike myself} the banks of the highway, half covered with 
again. Come.” blackberry vines, and sometimes running over ' 

This strange’ pair—mistress and maid—went ; green cresses, for which she plunged her hand 
out together, both thirsting for a glimpse oftheir into the water, dragging them up with cries of 
old wild life; as birds, caged for awhile, flee ‘ exultation.,. Now and then, she came across a 
back to their nests. Hard study, and a vague | tuft of wintergreen with berries, and would 
sense of defeat, had discouraged Washanee; and ; devour them and the young sprouts together. 
added to that was the restlessness of a heart; Thus the two, wandered on, till a deeper and 
disturbed by passions so completely unknown to ; more considerable stream crossed the road, and 
it before, that they haunted her like sins. Noth-; came sweeping through a piece of woodland on 
ing but a hong, long walk, that might dull her} their right.: Here, Washanee paused; for the 
disappointment with physical exhaustion, could } stream was too deep for wading, and no other 
satisfy her craving for change. She did not; road, presented. itself: Besides, the scene was 
understand this; but took her intense longing } beautiful just there; foran,old mill stood on the 
for the woods as a fit of homesickness, which } opposite bank, and its, water-wheel was in full 
must be appeased, before she could be at rest. action, dropping water in great diamond sheets 

They went up the first street that seemed to } from its buckets, with a slow, monotonous plash, 
lead to the open country; and heedless of the: that sent cheerful music to the bank where the 
attention their appearance on the:sidewalk made, } young Indian girl stood. 
walked on and on, until the pavements were lost “Is I to wade, young missus ?’’ said Wisse, 
in a broad highway, with fields on either side, } reading the perplexity in Washanee’s counte- 
and houses here and there, surrounded with ; nance, and beginning to unlace her moccasins. 
ornamental grounds and tilled: lands. “Over dar is a hoss—I bring him here, and you 

As they went deeper into the country, Wash- : ride.’’ 
anee’s spirits rose. The colorythat had faded }~ ‘*No, no,” said Washanee. ‘They would not 
somewhat from her face during those weeks of } permit it here. Every horse has an owner.” 
study and confinement, came back, flushing her; Wisse listened with open-eyed wonder. She 
cheeks as if the soft spring air had brought bloom i could ‘not comprehend why horses were not as 
with it. She looked around, as she walked, with free as the wintergreen she had been eating. 
; 





a new sense of delight. “The trees became plen- ‘© We must turn back,”’ said Washanee, with s 
tiful, after awhile; for the old forest ménarchs, ’ sigh; for though quite six miles from the city, 
that were afterwards swept away by the war, ‘the walk had, not half met her longing for 
stood in all their primeval grandeur then, sur-; exertion. Still, she lingered in that picturesque 
rounding Washington almost with a succession of ‘ spot, looking wistfully up and down the stream, 
woodland. The soft, spring winds had been} until Wisse gave a skip and a jump on the bank, 
among them, sending sweet sap through trunk} singing out: “Hi, hi, here him comes.” 

and branches, covering them with tender leaves, Washanee turned, and saw s man on horse- 
sometimes green, sometimes tinted with the colors } back, coming around a corner of the mill toward 
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the river. He did not see them; but looked } leading his horse. It was an awkward way of 
down at the water anxiously, as if doubtful of ' escorting a young lady, even of! Cherokee birth, 
the place he was to cross... At last, he seemed to } anda princess, and he ¢elt this with some irrita- 
trust himself to his horse, The sagacious beast } tion.’ Washanee was beautiful and picturesque 
moved a little up stream, then stepped carefully } enough to satisfy the scruples of any man; but . 
into the water, and bore his rider safely over, } there was Wisse and the horse, forming a group 
landing a yard or two from where the Indian ; that disturbed the young man’s ideas of dignity. 
girl and her maid stood watching him. {If they could have been disposed of, this 
Wisse gave-out another joyous. *‘ Hi, hi,’’ when }encounter would have been a delight to him. 
she saw the face of the rider clearly, and Wash- Wisse was ignorant of this feeling; but the 
aree made a sudden effort to escape up the bank; ;-girl had her’own ideas; and seldom failed to act 
but it was, too late... Huestice Young had seen } upon them. “They had not gone more than half a 
them, and leaping from his horse the moment he } mile, before she began to limp, and yenture on a 
touched ground, came toward them, drawing the } few stifled moans of pain. 
bridle over his arm. Washanee, always compassionate and really 
“You here,” he said, with a look of glad sur- } fondof her black handmaiden, asked the reason 
prise, ‘‘so far from town, and afoot? Where is }/of:all this. 
the grandfather ?”’ Wisse rubbed the side of her right legging, and 
Washanee recovered at once frém the panic { moaning faintly, said: 
that had seized upon her. ‘‘Nuffin’ ailed her. Dat’ leg would guv way, 
“ Are we far from home'?”’ she ‘said.’ ‘*I did {and wuzn’t wuth nuffin’ to speak on, but nuffin’ 





* pot know it! Walking is so pleasant, that I was { wuz de matter wid her.” 


disappointed when the river blocked our path,’’ Here was an opportunity for Young. The 
“But the grandfather—Washaning?’’ said ; horse was a terrible drag on his arm, and the 
Young, looking around, ‘He must possess } great round eyes of. Wisse, turned upon him 
robust health to come so far, at his age.” whenever he spoke, had begun to be oppressive. 
“He isnot here,” said Washanee, puzzled by } Seized with a sudden impulse of humanity, he 
this persistence. _‘* Wisse and I came alone.”’ inquired if the girl could keep her place on a 
Here, Wisse: bridled her head, and made a } saddle, and being assured that she could not only 
bungling failure in her attempt at dignity. do that, but manage a horse with some dexterity, 
“Do you really feel strong enough to walk ; he would have lifted her to his vacated seat; but 
back to the city?” he said, with some'anxiety. forgetful of her lame.ankle, the slave ran back a 
Washanee laughed, and unconsciously drew her ; few paces, returned with a flying leap, and 
superb figure up: to its fail height, as she glanced } perched «herself on the animal’s back with a 
down upon it, in all the confiderice of perfect } chuckle of delight, that dissipated all Young’s 
health. i fears for her safety, and transferred them: to his 
“Tt is pleasant; the daly is beautiful. I could } horse; for, with the dexterity of a circus rider, 
walk it back and again with delight,’”’ she said. ; she had secured a good hold of the bridle, and 
“As for Wisse, nothing tires her.” was now galloping up the road like a Cossack. 
Wisse seemed to dissent from this. She was ‘‘ Surely, she will not ride into the city in that 
‘eyeing the horse Young led, with a keen desire ; way,” said Young, turning to Washanee, with a 
tomount him. Such chances did not often come ; look of consternation. 
to her, even in the forest, and if the girl had Washanee curved one hand over her mouth, 
an ambition in the world, it was to. ride some {and uttered a skrill whistle, which sounded like 
wild horse over a prairie, as she had seen the; that of a bird in distress. The girl heard it; 
Indian boys exercise the horses ‘of their chiefs. } wheeled her horse in full career; and came re- 
Once in her life, she had joined in these exploits, } luctantly back, drawing him in as she approached. 
and a great thirst for them had beer on ber ever ‘Ride till you come within sight of the city ; 
since, but turn. baek then, and keep within reach of my 
“Then I will have the pleasure of walking with call,” said her mistress. 
you—that is, if you will not honor my horse,” “But she will be hurt. He is a spirited 
he said, with a doubtful. glance at the saddle. animal,” said young. 
Washanee laughed; his anxiety amused her.} Washanee shook her head and laughed. 
“T could ride him without saddle,” she said.; ‘She has ridden wild prairie horses before 
“We are not dainty in the ‘woods; but here I } now.+ Let her go.” 
like to walk best.’” Whether he liked it or not, Young was com- 
Young turned, and walked on by her side, { pelled to take Washanee’s advice ; for Wisse was 
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out of sight before he could frame another objec- 
tion. Now and then, during their walk home- 
ward, they. saw her of some rise of ground, 
looking back on them; now riding, toward Wash- 
ingtom; now coming toward them: it mattered 
to the girl very little which way she went, so 
long as a good horse was under her, and the fresh 
wind brought blood even into her dusky cheeks. 

Left thus alone upon the road, these young 
people walked on, for a time, almost in silence. 
Washanee had been so completely taken by sur- 
prise, when Young rode up to her from the river, 
that all the doubt and indignation that had 
possessed her since Mrs. Forbes’ ‘Saturday 
Night” was forgotten. The very joy of seeing 
him was enough for the moment; but now she 
began to feel the solitude of their position, and 
remember the woman she lad seen hanging, with 
scarcely concealed caresses, on his arm. She 
remembered, also, the scorn with which Con- 
stance Noel had regarded this scene; and the 
bitterness of that hour came back upon her. 

Young, without understanding the cause of her 
silence, was oppressed by it. He saw that the 
smiles had all left her face, and that she walked 
proudly, like one completely given up to thought 
that troubled her. He said nothing then; but 
swerved a little from the road, and gathered some 
wild flowers from the bank, arranging them as he 
walked. 

‘Perhaps you will deign to smile on them. 
To me, your countenance has been cloudy. Why 
is that, Washanee ?”’ 

Washanee took the pretty bouquet he offered ; 
looked at it a moment, wistfully, almost long- 
ingly; then dashed it from her. 

‘No, I willnot take it. How dare you giveme 
smiles and flowers that belong to that woman ?”’ 








AAA, 
“Another woman? What can you mean, 
Washanee?” 

“How dare you ask that?’’ cried the girl, 
flashing a look half of sorrow half of scorn upon 
him. '“‘I have eyes,'and saw it all.” 

Young was troubled: he did not really under. 
stand her. Then the truth flashed upon him; 
and with it came a hot flush of resentful shame. 

‘You are thinking of a lady who—who was 
near me awhile that evening,” he said. “ But 
why are you angry with me for that?” 

«« Because you love her, and give me flowers.” 

«No, no. A thousand times no.” 

‘Washanee,turned ‘upon him, her face all afire; 
so swiftly was the pain swept from it with a rush 
of happiness; 5° 6 / 

“ No—you say no?” 

“«On my honor, no.” 

Young spoke with thrilling emphasis. The 
joy in that young face was a revelation that made 
his blood tingle, and his heart leap. He lost all 
prudence, all control of himself. That glorious 
creature, offering her love with such innocent 
unconsciousness, intoxicated’ his senses, swept 
away his judgment. 

‘‘ You do not love her, and ‘you give me flowers. 
Ah, in my country, we know what such things 
mean; but not here, not here.”’. 

The girl was abashéd, row; she felt that her 
words. were in some way wrong, that blushes - 
arose to her cheeks, while the lids drooped over 
her eyes, legving them altogether in shadow of 
their lashes. 

«They mean,” said Young, altogether beside 
himself, ‘‘that I. love’ youyou. No other 
woman on earth loves me.”” Young uttered these 
words under his breath. 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





ONLY A PANSY BLOSSOM. 


BY EBEN BE. REXFORD. 


Onxy a pansy blossom, 
A faded, withered thing; 

But I would not give it to you, 
For all the flowers of spring. 

For it brings me back the June-time 
Of a summer that is fled; 

The fairest and sunniest summer 
Of all the summers dead— 
The dear, sweet summers dead. 


There is something strange about it; 
For out of its faded heart, 

As I look at this poor, dead blossom, 
I see a fair face start— 

A face like a sweet wild flower— 





And the tears will dim my eyes. 
Is it under the churchyard grasses, 

Or abloom in Paradise? 

For me, in Paradise? 


It is only the ghost of a blossom 
That I gathered at her feet ; 


But it brings her back to me; 
And I feel her eyes upon me, 

Her tender face I see— 

Her dear, dead face I see. 





op TAT “LITERARY OGRESS.’’ 


ar WLLA WHEELER. 


_— 


Ar the tea-table, Mrs. Colensaal’s mistress of the 
genteel -oarding-house, at that pretty seaside 
wwillage, Idlewood, made an-announcement. 

“T:have anew boarder coming; she said. , 

“Who is it?’ they all queried, in one‘voiee. 

“A Miss HelenLawrence. She wants a quiet 
seaside resdrtyrwhere she can ‘rest and ‘write ; for 
she is a literary woman.” 

‘hers was chorus Of groans from the en 
‘tlemen. 

“ Mrs. Coleman,” cried Grant Brown, a and- 
some young bachélor, in tragic ‘tones, ‘+ I did’ not 
expect this from your hands) oD 'trusted myself 
“uty peace-—my ‘happiness—to your keeping, 
this'‘summer, in perfect‘seearity and godd faith. 
Ismy confidence betrayéds-my trust misplaced ? 
Am I, an. unprotected’ minj’to, be thrown’ upon 
the’ mercy of a+-a—titerary ‘ogress? Am I to 
be pursued by a womait in spectacles, witha pen 
behind her ear?’ ‘Never. I will die ‘first.”’ 

“A literary woman,’ echoed John ° Foster, 
languidly.’ “Really, Mrs. Coleman; the prospect 
is quite dreadful.” 

“Helen Labevbston'?? ested: Mrs. ‘Payson, & 
handsome'young widow. “ Why,T'used to know 
aHelen Lawrence. She oO renien a has 
she?” 

“Oh, I see it all,” scried shitty séntimental 
Grace Clair. { ‘¢ You: were*botiy rivals for ‘Mr. 
Payson; and you: woipjland ‘that blighted Miss 
Lawrence's" ey ant turned: her into a literary 
suai td 

“But you‘are wrong,” interrupted the widow; 
though with a’simper.: «It was not Mr. Payson ; 
but quite another -man, “who,” dhishing ‘and 
looking down; ‘did not ‘plead his ‘suit’quite'as 
suceessfully—a man who has, however, made a 
great name since,’’ ! 

The only silent person’ at the table had been 
Donald MeLean; who had been at Idlewood but 
& few days, yet: long enough ‘to“have won ‘the 
finey of Grace’ Clair, the ‘belle of the season. 
Alas! how little she dreamed that he had come 
0 Idlewood, solely betause he hai leatned it was 
0 be the destination’ of Heleh Lawtence. 

He was at the station “whet Heten arrived, 
the following day. 

“Why, Donald,” she erted. 


Fou here? 
Ah,” she added, shaking her head, “you oughtn’t 
to have come.” 


Vou LXXXI.—32. ° 





 T eame because I ern en were: re 4 
‘he said, »stouthy. 

** Foolish boy,” she ‘tails but smiled ‘as she 
said it. “You know I eaine’down ‘here to be 


quiet; and ‘write's beok.’”” 


“«T will be content witha dozen’ ‘words a day,” 
hevsaid, “ and @ sight: “ you at the table. I do 
not expect'much more.’ 

That evening, as Grant Brown passed Mrs. 
ar on his way’ to the phone ail he said: 

“ Has the-ogress come ?”’ 


‘ Yes,” Mrs. Coleman answered. “But I have 


‘placed your chair ¢lése to my own,'at my right. 


I will proteet you.” 

They were all ‘seated at the table, before she 
appeared: a fine graceful‘figure, dressed simply 
in white ;' with adhandsome head, a sweet girlish 
face, with’a womanly brow, and a tender mouth, 


‘and -lodsély-coiled hair, ‘goIden-brown, like her 


eyes, and ‘a tinge of color in her cheeks. 

“Not so ‘very much in the way of beauty,” 
thougit Grace’ Clair, ‘yet prettier’ than I ex- 
‘ “ Avwfally kissable mouth, Which is odd, for a 
literary woman,”’ said Grint Brown to himself. 

« MY dear Miss Lawreticey” said Mrs. Payson, 
directly, ¥* ee! surely have” ibe forgotten me? 
Your old friend, she that was’ Main ” 

“« Indeed, no}”” cfied Miss Lawrence, extending 
her ‘hand, cordially. “It is a pleasure to meet 
80 014 ‘a ‘friéid here ;'‘and after—why it must be 
five years of separation.” 

“Six,” amended Mrs. Payson. “It was the 
summer before Fenton Dyke went Off so suddenly 
to the West. You know we weed all ‘together at 
the Dyke Manor.” 

“Dyke, "Fenton Dyke;"’ repeated’ Mr. Foster. 
“Why, I know ‘a nian by thdt ‘naiie, ‘2 member 
of Congress from Wisconsin: They say he’s to 
be the next Senator. Can it be the same ?” 

“The very sathe,’ responded Mis. Payson. 
‘“fe'threw ‘up his practice ‘all ‘at ‘once, in the 
East here; and went off to Wisconsin. © Poor 
fellow’? te 

“T have heard: that, ‘at’ one time, he was 
terribly ‘dissipated ; but that “wis five or six 
years ago, before he ran for Congress. I felt so 
sorry’ for him. Everybody said it Would be his 
ruin. | Sorry for him, you know, ‘after it was tod 
late.” 
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Helen Lawrence, who chanced to be seated 
next Donald McLean, addressed some remark to 
him, at this juncture; and the conversation 
changed. 

“Tt was too bad of me to mention him, as I 


did,”’ said Mrs. Payson, to Mrs. Coleman, that } , 


evening. ‘I had fancied the poor girl was over 
her: feeling about him; but it, is évident she is 
not. You saw how she changed the ‘conver- 
sation.”’ é 

‘Tell me the story,” said Mrs. Coleman. 

‘Oh, it is a brief one, and a, comnion: enough 
‘one. .We were both,.guests of his sister, who is 
since dead. He was: twenty-five, -We. were 
eighteen. Helen loved him, I fancied him. 
He-loved me; but I was engaged to.Mr. Payson. 
He found it out, and went away suddenly, as I 
have said. I realized, after he had ‘gone; that 
my conduct had not been exactly, fair, 
given him, unconsciously, a little encouragement. 
He went away, you see, mad with pain and 
jealousy., Seon.after, I married Mr. Payson. My 
husband lived but two years.. I haye never met 


Mr. Dyke since, though perkaps I may, some 
day,” simpering, . ‘I expect, you know, to spend 
next winter in Washington. Helen, poor girl, bore 
her part proudly; but we all saw she suffered : 
and to this day I think she loyes him, though he 
never cared for her. 


, Is it not;a sad story ?”’ 

“Very,” responded Mrs. Coleman. “But do 
you. think she grieves much? They say all 
literary women are heartless, and sharp, too.” 

“Oh, you mistake her,’’ smiled Mrs, Payson. 
“Helen is actually devoid of worldly wisdom: 
the most, unsgphisticated being in the world. I 
hope John Foster will not try his arts upon her, 
He is such a flirt.” For Mrs, Payson had her 
eye on Mr. ‘Foster's fortune, if everything else 
failed. 

As Mrs. Coleman left the room, she came upon 
Foster, in earnest, conyersation with Miss, Law- 
rence, at the foot of the stairs. 

“T am trying to give Mr. Foster an idea, of 
8 literary woman’s. life,” said, Helen, smiling 
brightly upon Mzs. Coleman. ‘‘I am teaching 
him that women can really work—”’ 

“Be careful that you do not teach him that 
men must weep,’’ laughed ‘Mrs. Coleman, as she 
threw a meaning glance over her shoulder, and 
passed on. iW 

Helen _ laughed in return, and hummed. the 
refrain of the,“‘ Three Fishers.” 

“ What a finely-cultured voice you have,” said 
Mr. Foster. ‘Come in and sing for us.’’. Helen, 
without affectation, complied at once, the whole 
household . gathering to hear her; Mr. Foster 
himself hanging over her, enraptured. 


I -had 3 


‘*T wonder if she fancies, for a moment, that she 
can win Donald McLean,” thought pretty Grace 
Clair, as she watched him listening. But Helen 
disarmed her jealousy, the following day, by re- 
fusing to join their picnic excursion to the woods, 
‘«T came here to work,” she said. ‘I mustn't 
play, even for one day. But I thank you all for 
the invitation.’ 

Helen, when: everybody had gone, moved her 
little desk out through the open French window 
upon the verandah, for it was; cool — 
there... ii ¢3 

Glancing. back, as he follawed in the train of 
the picnic party, John -Foster saw the figure, all 
in white, on the verandah. 

‘*T-+I , have. forgotten something,’’ he said, 
“and will have to g° back. I will join you 
s_later.”’ 

‘Den minutes afterward, he : ‘was sitting on the 
verandah; beside Helen.’ 

“Beg pardon,’ he) said, ‘‘ but I am awfully 
interested in your. werk; and anxious to know 
‘more about it.. I saw/you here, and concluded 
to intrude upon you,:for half an hour.” 

It was an hour anda half, instead ; and then 
Helen had to drive him off. 

Donald, meantime, began to be. jealous. One 
evening, he came upon Helen in the garden, at 
the gloaming. . She) had just returned from 
“constitutional,” in which she had chanced to 
meet Graat Brown; and‘ they had parted only a 
moment before,, ‘She greeted Donald with her 
usual, smile, that was almost a caress; but would 
have passed on. 

‘* Stop,” he said, | 
that I cannot endure: this: any longer. 
you. Do'you know it,Helen?’’ 

_ She smiled up into:his face. 

“IT know it, and that is why I told you you 
ought not to have come here. I cannot give you 
hope. I have always been frank with you, have 
I not ?’’ |. And she was gone. 

She passed on 'to her room; but finding it 

close, stepped out upon the long verandah, that 
stretched the whole length of the house. Sud- 
denly, she saw the light.of a cigar coming toward 
her; and met John Foster, face to face. 

“I. came up. here, hoping to find you,” he 
said, flinging away his cigar. ‘ You see a des 
perate man.’ For the first time in my life, I love; 
and with my whole soul. You are such a revela- 
tion to me. I did not know woman could be 
strong, self-reliant, self-supporting, gifted, and 
at the same time essentially feminine and lovely. 
Will you be my wife?’ . 

‘tL cannot,” she said... **I do not love you 
Have I ever pretended to?” 


*¢T want to tell you, Helen, 
love 
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“No,” he said, gloomily. ‘‘ But I will not | 
take your answer as final. At the end of a week, 
I will come. again.’’ And as he spoke, he turned 
_ and left her. 

The next forenoon, Grace Clair said to her: 

“Do you not find the life here very tiresome? 
You neves ge out.” 

“No,” answered Helen. ‘<I enjoy work, which 
is my life, wonderfully well.” ; 

«But do you never long for society and ex- 
citentent 2” 

“No, Iam quite content.” 

“It seems to me a lonely life,’”’ 
Mrs. Payson, 
panionship. 
adventure, I cannot comprehend your content, 
Helen. I should die of heart-hunger.”’ 

A few days later, to 
Dyke suddenly made his appearance. 

Mrs. Payson immediately monopolized him, 
with a quiet air of ownership, that made Helen : 
think the widow-had known of. his coming. As 


“A life almost devoid of com- } 


; all these years ; 


: better and greater, though, Fenton. 
interposed } should have known what was in us, but for this 


Helen,” he said, “‘and soI came. Let us forget 
the bitter, foolish past. I reach out my arms to 
you. Will you come to the living heart, as you 
sang of guing to a dead one? I have loved you 
ever since you sent me away, in 
a foolish fit of anger. What did we quarrel 
about, Helen ?”’ 

«“‘T do not remember,”’ she said, as she leaned 
against his breast. ‘I only remember the 
unavailing pain and regret, and the years I have 
filled in as. best I could. It has made ys both 
We never 


? parting and pain.” 
With my love of incident and } 


«« And you have always loved me, Helen?” 
*¢ Always.” 
John Foster, hearing her answer, as he leaned 


-Helen’s surprise, Fenton ’ out of his window above, to smoke his cigar, 
} went straightway and packed his portmanteau, 
i and the next morning announced his departure 


: from Idlewood. 
«Called away by a telegram,” he said; but 


for herself, she treated him with friendly kind- : aside to Helen, added : “TJ know all—God bless 
ness; but at night, alone in her room, she shed } yo 


many tears; fot he brought the old life, the old § 
dream, back so strongly. 


The third night after his arrival, she was asked 
tosing. It was in the gloaming, after supper. 


$ 


hope,” she answered, 


"Donald McLean was more bitter. 
‘It is the death of a year-old hope,” 
“TI did not deceive: you. 


he said. 
I told you not to 
‘But Iam sorry, Donald. 


She sat down to the piano, and her rich voice {| like you very much.” And she held out her 


rang out in the old song of ‘ Douglas.” 
almost with a wail that she sang: 


“Oh, to go back to the days that are real ; 
Mine eyes were blinded, thy words were few—” 


There were tears in her throat when she sang: 


-“T was not half worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the likes of ypu ; 
Now all men beside are but shadows, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

John Foster listened, and his heart died 
Within him. Donald McLean listened, and knew 
hisdoom. Fenton Dyke listened, and rose, and 3 
followed the singer out into the moonlighted ; 
portico. 

“I heard, by accident, that you were here, ; 


It was 





the world, after all. 


hand. 
The next day, Donald, too, took his departure. 
“It’s just awfully lonesome here. I can’t 
stand it,’’ said Grant Brown, and he also left; no 
one, not even Helen, dreaming why he went. 
When Mrs. Coleman zed how her family 
was being reduced, she said, snappishly, to Mrs. 
Payson : 


“I told you she was a sharp one. To think 


‘that the blue-stocking—the literary ogress— 


should havé@ won the field, after all,”’ 

And the book? Oh, well, it was never finished. 
; Perhaps it would have made no great noise in 
Certainly, Helen Lawrence 
was never intended for A Lirgnary Ocress. 





FROM THE HINDOO. 


BY LAUR 


"Trs said that, when we cross the deep, 
And reach the pearly gate, 

Before whose golden portals steep, 
The cherubim await— 

The first to greet us, as we come, 
In shining raiment clear, 

With. welcomes to that heav’nly home, 
Are those we've succored here. 


A ROSS. 


Ah! who will give me welcome there, 
Rememb’ring one good deed—: 

One word to save them from despair, 
When in their day of need? 

Help me, oh! Father, so to live, 
That when those gates T see, 

Some one I’ve succored here may give 
A welcome there to me. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY HF. 


No. 1—Is an afternoon toilette, of self-colored 
satine, trimmed with muslin embroidery. The 
skirt has kiltings up the front breadth, and a deep 
one around the back. The tunic. has straight 
panels at the sides, and the drapery is arranged 
in irregular puffs.at the back. Five kilted ruffles, 


No.1. ° 

six inches deep, cover the front breadth ; the one 
around the back is twelve inches deep. The 
basque bodice is closed at the throat, and is but- 
toned down six. inches below’ the waist line, 
where it is cut away, forming deep points on the 
hips; then eut up in the back into a corre- 


MAY. 


} white embroidered flounce, gathered on quite 
{ full. The game embroidery forms the collar and 
} cuffs. Lace maybe used in place of the en. 
-broidery; and: in that case, we would suggest 
arranging it full around the throat and down the 
front, in a jabot. The self-colored satines come 


in garnet, dark-blue, and olive, for the dark 

shades, and pale-pink, blue, and cream. They 

are very fine wash goods, and cost forty-five cents 
€ 
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per yard. Fourteen to fifteen yards are required 
for a dress-pattern. This model is equally well 
adapted for any wash goods, or for any of the 
light woolen summer textures, such as nun’s 
veiling, albatross cloth, ete. 

No. 2—Is  cambrie costume, cream-colored, 





sponding poi The edge is trimmed with a 
(480) 


with blue spots. The skirt has a deep kilted 
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flounce, eighteen inches deep; this is edged with ; band is nearly two inches deep. The tunic is 
either narrow lace or Hamburg edging. Over 
this is a scarf-like tunic, which is bordered with 
a deep lace or embroidery. The pointed bodice, 
which is pointed back and.front, has a deep skirt 


No, 3, 


attached to it, which fits nearly ariarsd/the hips. 
Plaits are arranged under the point in the back, 
to give the required fullness. This'is edged with 
lace or embroidery, ‘to match the rest of the cos- 
tume. Two rows of trimming ornament the 
sleeves. If preferred, the upper tunic, (which in 
our model is adjusted to the waist,) may be 
instead arranged upon the skirt, and the waist 
made in a simple’ pointed basque. Either way is 
agood one. Twelve to fourteen yards of cambric 
Will be required. 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume, of gray satine, 
and the trimmings in cobalt-blue, dotted with 
white. The skirt has a deep kilted flounce, upon 
which a band of the dotted material is stitched 
before kilting, four inches from the edge. This 


No, 4. 





~ 


arranged in a scarf drapery in front, and in large 
puffs atthe back. It is bordered-all around by 
a band of the dotted material, four inches wide. 
Stripes of the two fabrics compose the waistcoat. 
The jacket is double-breasted, with turnover 
collar, forming revers in front. Pockets and 
cuffs to match the waistcoat. Smoke-pearl: but- 
tons. Ten yards of plain, and four yards of 
figured material will be required. 

No. 4—Is a lovely costume, of pale-pink ging- 
ham, bordered with bands of figured or pin- 
striped gingham of the same shade; or it may be 
reversed—the dress of the pin-stripe or figured 
goods, and the border of the plain. The skirt 
has a deep kilted flounce, with a two-inch-wide 
border. The overskirt is a simple round skirt, 
draped high at the sides, to display the kilting 
underneath. This has only a tiny edge, to show 
off the border, which forms the hem, and serves 
as a facing for the edge of the tunic, The basque 
bodice is cut without darts im front;»and half 
tight in the back, and adjusted to the figure by 
a belt of the border, fastened im front by a buckle 
of pearl. The basque is finished on the edge 


with a two-inch-wide border. . Collar and cuffs 
to correspond, Nine yards of gingham, and three 
yards for trimming will be required. 

No. 5—Is a Hubbard blouse, for a girl of eight 
to ten years. It is made of white nainsook, and 
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trimmed with white or colored embroidered } a flounce of. embroidery four inches wide, and 
confined around the waist with a girdle. The 
sleeves are gathered and finished at the hand 
with @ narrow ruffle of the embroidery. 4 
gathered collar of the same is tied with a cord, 
to match the girdle. This is worn over a kilted 
skirt, attached to a petticoat body. 

No. 6.—Sailor costume, giving the back and 
front view, for a boy of two to four years. It jg 
made of dark-blue serge or flannel, with anchors 
embroidered in red. / The kilted skirt is mounted 





$ 


to a waistcoat of striped flannel, and ornamented 
with four rows of machine-stitching on the skirt; 
two rows upon the blouse. 

No. 7—Is a pretty and dressy pinafore, for a 
little girl of four to five years. Made of plain or 
striped nainsook, and trimmed with Hamburg 
edging. We give the front and back view of the 
garment. These pinafores are ‘very much worn 
over colored, high-necked, long-sleeved dresses. 
3 a The bow at the back may be of ribbon, or of the 
flouncing. The loose Hubbard is bordered with ; muslin hemmed. 





No. 7.—A. 





BORDER FOR DARNING ON NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design { bright color. A picot edge is sewed on. This 
for a border, for darning on net. This popular: border forms a pretty trimming, and an inexpen- 
Vernicelli pattern is darned on the net, either sive one for evening dresses of thin material, 
in white linen or in silk filoselle, or with any } such as will be worn this summer. 
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PELERINE FICHU. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, the newest fashion for a fichu. 
It has also the merit of being easily made, as will 
be seen by referring to the Supriement, folded 
in with this number. 

This stylish arti¢le may be made of the same 
material as the dress, or of black cashmere, 
Canton crépe, or suyah silk: in fact, any soft 
material, if preferred. The pattern we give is . 
full size, for a young girl of medium height. 

No. I.—Is HauF or THe Peterine. From A‘ 
to B, the dotted lines show where five rows of © 
gauging are to be placed: these are to be drawn 
to make the pelerine fit the neck.. The little 
rever is cut with the pelerine, and turns back to - 
meet the gathered collar. 

No. Il.—Is rae Prece ror tHe Comnar. Five - 
rows of gauging fit this to the neck. The edge - 
of the pelerine and of the collar may be trimmed : 
with lace, headed by a narrow row of jet braid. . 
Bows of black satin or watered ribbon, the color «, 
of the fichu, are made in long loops with ends, .. 
and placed on each end of the fichu, which is . 
plaited into a point. The dotted lines show: 
where the plaits are to be placed. 

We also give, on the SuppLement, a Japanese 
design for a flamingo. Also a design for a 
pillow-sham, with a motto. Full descriptions - 
of these. are given elsewhere, They are soy 
placed: on the Suprrzmenr as not to interfere - 
with the diagrams for the fichu, 





DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER: 


We give, on the Supprement that is folded in 
With this number, a new and very beautiful 
design for a pillow-sham. It is, ay ‘will “be 
seen, a group of angels’ heads. Accompanying 
it are two lines, one to be placed above the heads, 
and the other below it; they are: 

_Anozts Sina THEE 
To Tuy Resr. 

We have irisertéd them to the left of the heads, 

on the Supprement, because there was not room 





worked: The designs may be done either in: 
outline, in blue crewel, or in linen. Finish the: 
edge of the pillow-shatts with a fine nainsook 
ruffle, to be goffered. 

The design would also be a very suitable one - 
for a baby’s blanket, In this case, work in silk 
or crewel, on white flannel; and finish the edge ~ 
with either a binding of ribbon, or buttonhole= 
the edge with crewel, like all old-fashioned. 
blankets were finished. The buttonholed edge- 


for them above or below, where they should be } is considered the most artistic finish, although 
placed, when ‘the pillow-sham comes to be! many mamimas like the ribbon binding best. 
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CHATELAINE BAG, IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


‘Small bags attached to the waistbands are still 
* ‘worn by young ladies who affect narrow skirts. 
+ Our illustration may’ bé' carried out in velvet, 
plush, or satin, according to the material of the 





‘dress with which the bag is to be worn. The 
design may be worked either in gold or silver 
thread as outline,jand fill in-with silks to match; 
or it may be done entirely in'silks, either to 
match, or in different colors, corresponding with 
the flowers and leaves of the design. 


x 
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LADIES*PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be:sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for article in price list below. 
Patterns will be puittogetherand plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess we Plaii 


Polonaise 


“ — with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 
Talmas and Dolmans, 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . « 25) Basques and Coats, 25 
Combination Suite, <° . “35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 
Skirts and = ‘ Sag oD 
Polonaise: Plain, * 


Fancy, 


sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 

month of M ine, also No. of page or figure or any- 

thing definite, also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE OSCAR. WILDE PENWIPER. 


BY MBS., 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a design for a penwiper, which we 
have called the “Oscar, Wilde.” To make it, 
take some pieces of yellow cloth or flannel, and 
cut out the leaves of the sunflower, of the size 
and number given in the design. These are to 
be worked on the edge im buttonhole-stitch, with 
yellow embroidery _ silk, Attach these, when 
worked, to a centre-piece of brown cloth; and 
: this are in with French knots, worked 





TANE WEAVER. 


closely, together, and done in a reddish-brown 
crewel, to form, the centre of the flower. Cut 
some pieces of brown cloth or flannel, and notch 
the edges; these are to be fastened to the back 
of the flower, and serve for the actual penwiper. 
Some brown ribbon, an inch wide, is, sewed to the 
,penwiper, between the flower-front,and the leaves 


pat the back. Tie in.a bow, as seen in the illus- 


tration; and suspend the penwiper in % con 
venient place, in or near the writing-desk. 





CIRCULAR 


OTTOMAN. 


BY MRS) JANE! WEAVER; 


This ottoman is done in appliqué embroidery. 
The small bunches of flowers are cut out of some 
pretty cretonne, and then ‘appliquéd on*to'a 
foundation of cloth, felt, or linen. The edges of 


the work are-all fastened down with fine sewing- 
silk of the same color as the flowers or leaves. 
Any stool or‘ ottoman’ miay*be covered with the 
work when done. 





BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. | 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front. of the number; avery 
pretty border for towels, sideboard covers, etc. 
Work on crash, butcher’s linen, or Java ‘canvas, 


in-red; blue-(or red-and blue together) French 
working cottons. These cross-stitch designs can 
‘be used for very many purposes. 





SUMMER HAT FOR CHILD)” 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





_ We give, here, a hat for a child two years old. 
Make of heavy corded pique. ‘Trim the edge 
of the brim with’s torchon edging, turned up and 
sewed down to keep in place. The crown is a 
cireular piéce, the edges cut in deep scallops, and 
then buttonholed in small scallops. A button- 
hole is made in the’ centre of each large scallop. 
The buttons are sewed on to the brim. The crown 
is thus made adjustable, ard the whole hat is 
easily .washed, stiffened, and ironed, and then 
shaped. 
é (486) 





PLUSH MAT. 


‘BY: MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a plush mat. The foundation of this mat is 
crimson plush, with a thick short tassel-fringe of 
various colors to match the embroidered corners. 
Flat fancy braid is used to form the pattern of 


JANE WEAVER. 


the squares. The corners are embroidered in 
colored silks, and the tassels are made of colored 
crewels to match, and then combed out, to give 
the fluffy appearance like those upon the im- 
ported mats. 





ALPHABET FOR HANDKEROGRIEF. 


BY MRES. 


We give, in the front of the number, an alpha- 
bet for marking handkerchiefs, ett.; etc. The 
letters are in the esthetic style—half medieval, 
in fact. We also give three ornamental letters: 
C. L. A. Of course, any lady with a different 
initial could substitute her initial for that in 


JANE WEAVER. 


either of these designs. The letters of the 
alphabet which we give could thus be substi- 
tuted, if reduced to the proper size, which almost 
any lady could do herself. The girl with the 
harp would make a particularly beautiful corner- 
piece for a handkerchief: 





DESIGN 


BY MBS. 


We give, in the front of the number, a new 
design in embroidery, suitable for ornamenting a 
handkerchief-sachet, glove-case, or the corner of 
pincushion and toilet-mat. Work in satin or 


IN EMBROIDERY. 


JANE WEAVER. 


silk, and with silks make the flowers: to be 
daisies or apple-blossoms; stems and leaves of 
different shades of green. This is a particularly 


graceful design. 





JAPANESE DESIGN FOR FLAMINGO. 


BY MBES. 


- On the Suprremenr, folded in with this num- 
ber, we give a design for a flamingo, to be done 
in embroidery in flat-stitch, or Kensington-stitch. 
The design is suitable for a screen, rug, chimney- 


piece, or cushion. . It is in full size. 

First trace the outline of the bird, the bamboo, 
the leaves, etc., on the material to be embroidered, 
by using tracing-paper; and then begin on the 
outlines, and fill in with the stitches, following 
the shape of the bird as seen in the model, Use 
four shades of red for the bird, and four shades 
of olive-green for the leaves; brown for the 
bamboo; black for the legs. The shading of the 
illustration shows how to dispose of the colors. 
The body, breast, neck, head, and upper part of 
make aha in the shades of rose tg red, 





JANE WEAVER. 


with @ little white for the high lights. The 
feathers of the wing, and the tail feathers, are 
in the same colors, with black and white mixed 
where the feathers join the body. The beak is of 
red silk, separated by a line of black, to mark 
the division... The leayes are all done in the 
shades of green; and the brown is used for the 
bamboo, with a lighter shade for the’ leaves of 
the same. : 

This embroidery may be done in crewels, with 
silks for the white and black, and for the beak. 
Or it may be done entirely in silk. The best 
foundations are cloth, satin, or plush. One 
must be careful to follow the direction of the 
stitches, given in the illustration, or else most 
of the effect of the feathegs will be lost. 
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RIDING-HABIT: 


BY EBMILY FH. 


Since the appearance 
of the article in our 
March number, on ‘‘ How 
to Ride,’’ we have re- 
ceived a very great num- 
ber of inquiries as to the 
fashionable style of rid- 
ing-habit for ladies. Ac- 
cordingly, we give, here, 
an engraving of one; and 
add diagrams (reduced) 
by which to cut it out. 
Almost any lady, who 
can make dresses at all, 
can enlarge these dia- 

* grams to the prope? size, 
whether for herself or 
some other. They give, 
at any rate, the cut. 

On the left side of the 
front, for instance, one 
sees a plait going cross- 
wise, making the place 
for the knee. The cutis 

far from being @ straight line: it is a curve, 
forming a sort of pocket for the knee. The 


front, it will be observed, has a little plait, and © 


then it is joined to the gore, which begins at a a. 
The next seam joins 5 3, thus forming a fullness, 
making a place for the seat, without putting the 
fullness into the skirt. We might as well say at 
once that the skirt is completely held in place 
around the waist by being gathered into a yoke; 
this is not seen upon the pattern; but it fits 
around the waist, and the skirt is gathered to fit 
it, An opening is put in on the right, between 
the flap of the front and of the back; and it is 
closed by buttons and buttonholes, and a pocket 
is put on the inside, 4 








WITH DIAGRAM. 


MAY. 


9 000000009° 








On the front, a dotted line is seen, marked d, 
which indicates the place where an elastic is put 
on the inside of the skirt, through which the 
foot is passed, so as to keep the skirt down. The 
trousers are made half of chamois leather, and 
half of cloth: the upper half of leather, the 
lower half of cloth. They are completely closed, 


and button on the sides. The notches. show 

where the plaiis are put, to fit the waist. We 

give, above, the upper and lower half of one leg 
of the trousers. 

The basque is of the most approved 
shape; and the seams of the side-body, at 
the back are laid over, and stitched on the 
outside. The tail of the basque lies quite flat, 
and is finished by two small flat cloth but- 
tons; the same kind button the front, and 
the sleeve on the outside of the arm. A 
small standing collar finishes the neck. 

This is the latest and most approved Eng- 
lish riding-costume. It is severely plain, 
ps is the style now. 
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KNITTED BASSINET QUILT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials for this pretty quilt are one 
pound of six-thread fleecy wool, one-quarter of a 
pound of blue or pink ditto, a pair of wooden 
knitting-needlea, No. 8, eagle card-board gauge, 
and a coarse crochet-hook and rug-needle. The 
quilt may be done in cotton, if preferred ; but we 
advise wool to be used, as so much warmer. Cast 
on-one handred and thirty-five stitches, or any 
other number which'can be divided by twenty- 
four, and leave fifteen over. At the beginning of 
every row, slip off a ‘stitch, without knitting, 
putting the needle 'in as if you were going to pit! 
it, and at'the end knit a stitch, taking it through 
thé centre instead of the front ofthe loop, as is 
usually done.’ These stitches are not reckoned 
in the receipt, as ‘they’ aré invariably the ‘same. 

First Row:—Knit 18; 4+ maké'1, slip'1, knit 1, 
pass the slip-stitch over, * 6 times knit 12 + 
repeat to! the end of the row. 

Second Row, and ‘all’ the other ‘alternate rows 
are purled. 

Third, Fifth, Seventh, Ninth, and Eleventh Rows. 
—Like first. 

Thirteenth Row.—Knit 1, + * make 1, slip 1, 
knit 1,-pass the slip-stitch over'* 6 times, knit 
12 +- repeat to the end of the row, which will 
end with the +4, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slip-stitch ‘over +: 6 times: 

(488) . 








Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-first, 
and Twenty-third Rows.—Like the thirteenth. 

Twenty-fourth Row.—Purled like all the other 
alternate rows. This completes one pattern, and 
the twenty-four rows are to be repeated until the 
piece of knitting-is as long as is desired, when cast 
off. . Now thread a large rug-needle with wool of 
the other color; fasten it on at the corner of one of 
the plain squares; take the needle through the 
centre of the square, to the opposite corner, and 
then the next, in a diagonal line downwards, re- 
turning in the same stitches, twisting the needle in 
every loop.of wool. When all the plain squares are 
thus worked in one direction, do them in the same 
way from corner to corner in the opposite direction, 
Thus every plain square will have a colored cross 
on it, the open squares being left without. 

A bassinet quilt might be-done‘in stripes of two 
colors, each being*worked with the other color. 
For this purpose, cast on thirty-nine stitches only 
for each stripe, and make them an uneven number, 
three/ five, or seven, so that the same color may be 
at each edge. They must be neatly sewed together. 
When the centre of the quilt is done, work one 
rdund of open square crochet, with three stitches 
close together in every ‘corner. In these open 
squares knit a fringe three and a half inches deep, 
and composed of the two'colors. 





CHILD’S DINNER BIB. 


BY MBS, JANE WRAVER, 


*. 


We give, here, a design for a “child’s dinner } broidered in this way aré now very popular. 
bib,” to be done in outline-stiteh. Bibs em-{ Sometimes an appropriate motto is added. 





NAME FOB MARKING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Cooxine-CivBs are now all the fashion, in our great cities. 
The richest girls go to them; put on aprons; stew, bake, 
and roast; aud after awhile, venture on French dishes and 
other delicacies. We are glad to see this, It seéms to us 
that every woman ought to understand how to cook, just as 
every man is expected to understand the business he may 
be in. Each sex has its part to perform in the economy of 
life. That of women, speaking of them as a class, is to 
manage the household. That of man, to provide funds to 
carry the household on. Some women never marry, and 
never have the charge of a household; but nine-tenths of 
them do, and it is of the nine-tenths we speak. No matter 
how rich a woman is, she has, in this country, to superintend 
her own domestic affairs. If she does not, they soon come 
to “sixes and sevens.” Just as the richest men—the Astors, 
the Vanderbilts, ete.—have to look after.their investments, 
so American wives, even the wives of millionaires, have to 
see, personally, to the details of the family. Much more are 
women of smaller fortunes compelled to do this. But to do 
it effectually, a woman must understand housekeeping as 
a business; if she does not herself have to cook, she must 
know how: her husband has to train his clerks, and she 
must be able, if necessary, to train her cook. 

To this extent, therefore, cooking-clubs are in the way 
of progress. But they do not goto the root of the matter. 
: Girls ought to be trained to do other things beside cooking ; 
and the proper training-school, after all, is their home. & 
cotemporary newspaper, in a recent issue, speaks out bravely 
on this subject. “Let all the girls,” it says, “have a share 
in the housekeeping at home before they marry ; let each 
superintend some department by turns. It need occupy but 
little time to see that the house has been properly swept, 
dusted, and put in order; or to prepare puddings, and make 
dishes.” “Idleness, in fact, enervates both body and mind. 
“Women,” says our cotémporary, “do not, as a general 
rule, get pale faces by deing housework. Their sedentary 
habits, in overheated rooms, combined with ill-chosen food, 
are to blame for bad health. Our mothers used to pride 
themselves on their housekeeping and fine needlework. 
Why should not we?” 

To all which we say, “ Why not?” Many a husband goes 
to ruin because his home is slovenly, his food badly cooked, 
his wife out of temper because out of health. Yet all these, 
‘even the last, could be avoided, as a rule; for work, when 
not too great, is healthy: and “nerves” are very often but 
the result of idleness and imagination. Feed a man on bad 
food, and ten to one he takes to drinking; first, to digest 
the trash he has been forced to eat; and finally, because 
alcohol has become a habit with him. On the other hand, 
the wife and children, because of the same wretchedly- 
cooked food, have to be physicked constantly. And gen- 
erally the wife ends by getting “ nerves.” 

Of course, there are some households in which the opposite 
to all this prevails: households in which the husband is a 
tyrant and brute, and the-wife an overworked slave. It is 
not of such that we speak now. Of them we may have 
something to say, on a future occasion. 

Contrravtors WisHIne to preserve their articles must 
keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts for which we have no use, 
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Tue “Oscan Witpe” Penwirer.—Our colored pattern, 
for this month, is a penwiper, after a sunflower design, 
called the “Oscar Wilde.” Mr. Oscar Wilde, as our readers 
know, is a very “cheeky” young Irishman, who has under. 
taken to teach the world how it should dress, how it should 
furnish its houses, and how it should do a great many things, 
that it knows better how to do, or at least if it ean aford, 


{ than he does. For several years, he has posed, in London, as 


a sort of apostle of the so-called sesthetic school, and has been 
made fun of, in “Punch,” he, and his lilies, and his sunflowers, 
etc., etc., etc. Last winter, he came to this country, and 
made a tour of it, delivering lectures, which were neither 
witty nor new. But then, when he lectured, he wore knes- 
breeches, which were a novelty; and that of course was bet- 
ter than learning or eloq The lect and knee- 
breeches, however, servi his purpose, which seems to have 





been to make a “pot of money,” as he and our English ' 


cousins phrase it. All through the spring, and up to the 
present time, there has been quite an outburst of sunflowers, 
lilies, daisies, etc., as decorations for rooms, and even for 
ladies’ dresses. Our penwiper is after this school. We, 
therefore, call it the “Oscar Wilde.” It is quite a pretty 
design, very much prettier than Oscar himself. 

“Her Finst Hanp At An Oar,” our steel-engraving for 
this month, is after a very celebrated painting, from the Paris 
Salon of 1881, that was exhibited last winter, for a short 
period, at the rooms of Scuéus, the well-known picture- 
dealer, in New York. “Her First Hand At An Oar,” is 
really a masterpiece of art. The earnestness with which 
the little granddaughter addresses herself to her task, is only 
equaled by the pride and affection with which the veteran, 
her grandsire, regards her. Evidently, he thinks her a 
“chip of the old block.” 

A Fire-Grate OnnamMent.--As cheap Japanese paper 
umbrellas are flooding thé country, some of the dilapi- 
dated ones can be turned to account by covering them 
with peacock-feathers. Cut off the stalks of the feathers, 
to within a few inches of the eyes;-then stitch the eyes on 
in rows around the umbrella, beginning at the outer edge, 
and having each row to overlap the other, till the centre is 
reached; then finish the centre off with a tuft of small 
feathers, The umbrella should never be closed, as of course 
the shutting ‘would be disastrous to the feath 

Tue Turee Ciassss into which flowers are divided, aro: 
(1.) Annuals, or yearly flowers, which are raised from wood 
to be sown every year. (2.) Bifnnials, or two years’ flowers, 
which blossom for two successive years, then die, but yet 
their offspring lives by offsets, slips, cuttings, and by layers 
and pipings. (3.) Perennials are flowers which continue 
many years, and are propagated by root-offsets, by suckers, 
and by parting the roots. We would say to our fair corres- 
pondent, Jui1a, that we are always ready to answer this, or 
similar questions, for her or any other subscriber. 

We Grvz No Premiums to stibecribers, for subscribing, 
‘We only give premiums to repay persons for getting up 
clubs. A magazine that has to bribe people with premiums. 
merely to take it, cannot, in the nature of things, be good 
for much. The wonder is that people ever allow themselves 
to be deluded in that way. 








BSesaseres. 


gee. 





REVIEW OF 


INEW BOOKS. 





A New Vouvme Brains with the next number, affording 
_a particularly excellent opportunity to subscribe, if you do 

not wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a choice of 
three costly premiums for getting up clubs. The first is the 
beautiful steel-engraving, entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake 
Them,” of the size of 20 inches by.16. No more beau- 
tiful ornament, to be framed and hung on the parlor 
wall, could be desired. It is a work of real ompensaany 
should be had by every family in the land. 

Or, in place of #, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuorograpH ALBUM, or our QuaRTo ILLUsTRATED ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never 
be so great again. See the Prospectus on second page of 
cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. It is never too 


n~ 


Appress Att Lerrers, in Fordre, intended for this peri- 
odical, to Persrson’s Magazine, Philadelpbiti, insfedd of to 
Charles J. Peterson. There are several gentlemen of the 
name of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
often go to the wrong persons in consequence, causing de- 
lay, and sometimes even ’loss.' ‘There can be no mistake, 
however, if all letters are addressed to Peterson’s Magazine, 
for there is but.one Peterson's Magazine. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Book Of The Dead, By George H. Boker. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—The poetry of Mr. 
Boker has always been distinguished for its strength. 
After many years of silence, he re-appears, in verse, in the 
volume before us. The book consists of more than a hundred 
short poems—variations, so to speak, on a principal theme. 
It is apparently devoted to the memory of some one now 
dead, whom the poet had dearly loved: a father, perhaps, if 
we may judge from the internal evidence. Never was nobler 
it erected, in verse, to the memory of anyohe. For 





late todo this. We can always supply back bers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be porticular, when remitting, 
to say whether you wish to begin with the January number, or that 
for July. Specimens are. sent, gratis, if written for, in good 
faith, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

Quire a Conrroversy is being carried on among some 
of our cotemporaries as to what constitutes a good wood- 
engraving. Most of them seem to think that the nearer 
they can counterfeit a steel-engraving, the greater their 
mecess; forgetting that all imitations, at best, can be but 
second-rate. ‘The truth is, the two kinds of engraving are 
esentially distinct, and their effects are to be reached by 
entirely different methods, A bold freedom may very 
properly characterize a wood-engraving; but it is impossible 
for it ever to achieve the delicacy of a steel-engraving. 
Hence, the direction which wood-engraving is taking, i 
most of our cotemporaries, at present, is a mistake. What 
a chromo is to an oil painting, that a wood-cut is to a steel- 
engraving. Imitations never are, never can be, @ success, 
They are, after all, only “Braummagem” wares, 

. 


Bap Drarnage is just now the bugaboo of the medical 
profession. At least, it is so in our great cities. No matter 
what disease attacks a patient, the doctors shake their wise 
heads, and say, “bad drainage.” This absurd scare prevails 
in England, also; and of course is fostered by plumbers, 
so-called sanitary engineers, and all others who hope to 
make money out of it. One London journal wittily “won- 
ders how our forefathers could ever have lived at all,” when 
drainage was so much worse than now. Another says, that, 
“to be secure, a man must live in a balloon, anchored in 
mid-air.” Never exaggerate anything: even bad drainage. 


Ancient AND MopERn Fixe—There has recently been 
an exhibition, in New York, of ancient and modern fans, 
Some of those of the last century were very beautiful, but 
the two which were really the most artistic were contributed 
by Mrs. John Jacob Astor and “Mrs. August Belmont, and 
were modern. There is a good deal of nonsense written 
about the “good old times” in aft, as in other things; but in 
Point of fact, the present is better than the past, not only in 
Matters of science, but frequently aleo in matters of art. 


“Tr 1s InprsPensasix.” A lady writes: “I have arrived at 
the permanent conclusion that ‘Peterson’ is indispensable 
to my present and future happiness. Its Supplements alone 
are worth more than double the subscription price,” 


bursts of passionate affection ; for power of invective ; for in- 
dignant protests against wrong; for strains of high philos- 
ophy ; for mastery of language ; for scorn of everything base, 
from lust of gold to the betrayal of friendship, the poems are 
probably without a parallel, taken as a whole, in English or 
American literature. Their style belongs to the severest 
school. They do not depend for success on the mere jingle 
of words. It is the thought that pulsates through, and gives 
life to all. They are robust and strong, with the power of 
a great and disciplined intellect. 


A Fascinating Woman. By Madame Edmond Adam. Trans- 
lated from the French. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The author of this novel has held, for 
years, a popular salon in Paris, the central point around 
which its brightest wits, poets, artists, and politicians re- 
volve. She is herself a writer of no niean powers, and in 
more departments than one. The novel before us appeared 
abroad, under the name of “Laide;” and is the story of 
the trials of a highly intellectual woman, without personal 
charms, but who eventually regains the beauty she had lost 
when a child, It is generally believed to be, in some re- 
spects, the story of Madame Adam's own life, 

Conversation: Its Faults And Its Graces, Compiled by 
Andrew P. Peabody; LL.D. 1 vol, 24mo, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—The aim of this little work is to teach people to 
speak elegantly, as well as grammatically. Perhaps there is 
a little too much “ prunes and prisms” in it; but the object is 
a good one; and on the whole, it has been successfully 
achieved. The best thing in the book is the little essay by 
Trench. 

Count Silvius. From the German of Georg Horn. 11 vol., 
12mo. New York: George W. Harlan.—This is rather a 
romance than a novels and is, therefore, to some minds, the 
more agreeable reading. The story is well told, and ends 
happily. The translation is by M. J. Safford, and is com- 
paratively excellent. 

Castle And Tower. By Francis May Peard,. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co,—A very charming love- 
story: just the book to read on a summer afternoon, when 
one would forget, for awhile, care and sorrow, and try to 
believe in romance and possible happiness, 

The Comp New Test t. 1 vol., emall 8vo, Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates—In this volume, we have the text 
of King James’ version, and that of the new one, printed in 
parallel columns, so that the reader can compare the two, 
with little or no trouble, * 

Field Botany. “By Walter P, Manton.’ 1 vol., 24mo. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard,—A neat and compendious hand-book for the 
collector; well printed, and fully illustrated. 
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, OUR ABM-CHAIR. 

“{r Is. Srisu In Time!” 1 is still. in time to suoseribe 
for “ Peterson” for 1882, whether singly or in'chibs. ‘Never 
before did the newspapers speak so enthusiastically of this 
magazine. The May number seems to: have been exception- 
ally popular. The Chelsea (Mass.) Pioneer but echoes hund- 
reds of others, when it says, of that issue: “It\is as bright 
and welcome as May itself: ‘The principal engraving, ‘Comin’ 
Thro’ The Rye,’ is especially beautiful, and illustrates a 
capital story by Frank Lee Benedict. “The article on ‘Scan- 
dinavia,’ its numerous engravings, and its account of 
the Vikings; is one ae the very ‘noticeable papers for which 

- this magazine is becoming famous. ‘Then there is a harming 
love-story, * Barbara,’ by a new contributor, from whom we 
- hope to hear often: “Mrs. Stephens’ powerful novelet of 
‘Washington society deepens in interest with the chapters in 
. this number. The illustrations for fashions, embroideries, 
-eud ‘fancy work generally, are as numerous and new in style 
as.ever. ‘There are two‘colored patterns—ajspecialty with 
‘Peterson,’ no other giving these patterns. We do not see 
how any lady, or even family, can do without this' invaluable 
saionthly. ‘The price is but ‘two dollars a year, with great 
* deductions to clubs; and #tree copy, or a photograph album, 
or large engraving, for getting tip the club. It is stillin time 
to subscribe for 1882. Specimens ‘are sent, gratis, to those 
wishing to get up clubs. Address “Prrknson's MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut Street, arapicomaree Penua.” 


Hogsrorn’s Act, Pucarsaae im, eneaicknesn;'Ss ot great 
value, Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach is 
soothing and effective. 

Fasuion’s Wuims.—At the present time, fashion seems to 
indicate a choice, even in such a garment, ag a corset; and 
the preference, as far as we are able to judge, is fora woven 
corset, 

The best of this kind of corset.is, without doubt, the 
Dovete Hip Perrgct-Fyrtine Woven Conse, which we 
heartily ‘recommend to our readers; full particulars. of 
construction on page 500, . 





‘MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
(Mxpica, Botany—Or THE GARDEN; Fuup ax Forzsr.] 
+ BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.( Mg) M.D. 

_ No, 6—Eum—Utawus Funva. 
/ Et 16 a tree growing to the height of thitty 
; with its young branches virgate. Flowers in 


preceding the leaves, purplish-brown and 
Leaves, four to six inchies long, two to three inches 


The 
to fifty’ 
lateral 
downy. 
wide, obovate, oblong, very scabrous 
acuminate, subcordate at the base ; petio! 
“of ‘a ‘inch ‘long, pubescent; calyx, seven to eight-cleft, 


aa one-third 


clothed and ciliate with a reddish-tawny ; stamens, 
five, short, atid of a pale rose-color; samara, or fruit, cleft at 
the apex, with @ broad membranaceous margin all around 
and by abortion en a> ae all Flowering in April, 
fruits.in June. 

The inner bark ‘of this’ species of elm is'so #bundant in 
mucilage, and so very useful in general practice, that it has 


e, conspicuously 


{ 
4 pernicions habit. of chewing tobacco affected them. We 
pride ourselves 'on being progressive; but it isa great phy 
we.could mot go back some ‘fifty yeare‘to-a better state-of 
/habits.and morals. :Elm bark is;an excellent demulcent, and 
it is often: carried in the pockets of those who-are troubled 
with an irritant cough, to be chewed) to-evolve its 
}. and thasiacts as a.soothi t t.' Teis used with ai- 
yantage.as a. dvinkiin Giewrhen, dysentery, inflammation of 





» decidedly: nutritious, and has supported life. The Indians 
are said to have resorted tothe use of the bark as a food, in 
extreme cases. 

And yet forall these puriena, gum arabic is now mostly 
used, being more convenieat to form a mucilage, is more 
nutritious, and. probably more soothing to ail internal inflam. 
matory conditions. But for external use, the ground elm 
bark carries off the. palm as an emollient application. 

To make .a poultice, it is only necessary to take any 
quantity of the greund elm,add water gradually, and stir or 
mix until every fibre or,particle is thoroughly saturated. If 
& poultice is: formed too *hastily,'and with ‘too little water, it 
soon dries by absorption of the water. Cold water is generally 
used, but: warm water may be-used, and the poultice applied 
warm, if more agreeable tothe patient. In boils, carbuncies, 
catarths or “frogs” of the palm; the parts are generally so 
hot that a cold poultice feels better than a’warm one. 

By way of parenthesis, the.writer begs leave to remark, 
that a free incision or opeping,.made into these several 
affections early, will save time and greatsuffering. It is folly 
to poultice by the week,and wait for. such swellings to break 
of their own sweet will and accord, This treatment is not 
popular among the common, people, .but it is nevertheless 
correct, The subsequent cure can be hastened by painting 
with turpentine or iodine, and mixing ground flaxseed with 
a spoonful of yeast to every elm poultice. Fine powdered 
elm will arrest the hemorrhage following an extracted tooth, 
by forming a clotted plug. ,Fine.elm, mixed with milk and 
water, is one of the best domestic remedies for burns and 
sealds. Re-wet the poultice without removing it. 





PUZZLE. DEPARTMENT. 


S@p-Everything relutingto-this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
pip are to be headed: For PRrerson’s.” All a 
to send answers, contribute original puzzles, w! 
should be accom: mec by the answers, 


No. 158.—Dovsiz Dramonp. 

Across:—1, A letter. 2. A’fish. “3. Viler. 4. Warbled. 
‘6. Pastoral. 6. Absurd. “7, Re-iMuminated, 8. A race of 
people. 9. A kind of snake. 10. Heavy. 11. A letter. 

Down—1. A letter. 2.To prohibit. 3. Removed. 4. A 
‘town in ‘Yucatan. 6. ‘A large archipelago in the Pacific 
Ocean. 6. Pertaining to a systematic classification of die 
eases, 7. Pleased highly. 8.-One who rehearses. 9. Certain 
fishes. 10, A stripling, 11. AJ 

Baltimore, Ma. Hat, Hazanp. 

‘No, 169.—Pozziz Bovaver. 
_ A number on dice,.end weapon. 
A bird, and to. incite, 
A season, and a color, 
Frozen vapor, and.a round body. 
A fluid, and the emblem of purity. 
Precious, and a weapon. 


Gloucester, Mass. Mam. 


; ‘ No. 160,—-Comprere. Diaconate. 
| Aerowcl. Mystery. 2. Western. 3, A stout woolen staff. 











4, Morning. 5. A golor. 6, A-companion. 


the bowels, and ‘diseases of the kidneys and bladder. It iis © 
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on ili 

Diagonals.. (Up, from left to right.)}—%. A consonant. 
@ Atown of China. 3. Acap, 4, One of the West Indies. , 
6, Afruit. 6,.A fish, 7. An edict of sovereign prince. 
§. Red. 9, Afile, 10. Near. 11. A consonant, 

&. Joseph, Mo... Wu Boss. 


.  Ainawers. Next Month. 
Answers To Puzzizs In raz May Nomsrr: 
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No. 155. 
John Underhill, Andover, Massachugetts. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING, Ero. 

Goop Taste, With Eooxomy, is what is equally rare and. 
desirable, in house farnishing. The so-called “esthetic 
¢tazé” originated in a redction against the stiff, ungainly, 
yet extravagant styles of twenty years ago. But the change, 


fact, esthetic furniture soon came to be much more extrava- 
gant than that which ft was trying to supplant. ‘In ‘tithe, 
too, it grew to be too pronounced : eccentric in fact. A late 
tuber of the New York Sun has a capital article on ‘the / 
sibject, in answer to 4 young bride, who has asked its advice. 
We copy that portion’ which télls how to furnish a ‘house 
with economy as well as taste. 

“Oak graining, “it says, “is*not at all desirable. It gives 
Scommon appeararice to any tdom.. ‘An imitation of black 
walnut is better, especially in the country, where you have 
Dlehty of light for your house; but even that is not thé best. 
Some pleasant colors, not too pronounced, are far preferable. 
4 warm brown ig good; ‘bo-is.e Pompeiian red, if used with 
discretion. ' As'to the hangings for the windows, there is a 


fine’chance for the-exércise of taste, ‘Avoid the hideous}, . 


lambrequins so often seen, with their stiff and meaningless 
‘Patterns. Get your curtains of seme material, no matter how | 
cheap, im-agreeable folds, and have them of a 





which hangs. 
tlid color, or-of some Moorish or Persian pattern. Very, { 
~ Von, LXXXI.—383. 


cheap stuffs, made of linen, can now be purchased, and goods 
of cotton handsomely dyed are suitable for bedrooms, They 
have a, pleasant tone anda nice texture, Then put at the 
top, instead of the odious lambrequins, a square piece of 
material of a contrasting color or shade, or nothing but a 
heavy fringe. Or you can run your curtains on a round rod 
of brass or wood, and so dispense with the top piece alto- 
gethe Yon don't need a conspicueys vornice. There is 
nothi ne more vulgar. 

“For a contré-table, any kindof simple table will. do. 
Avoid those hideous white-marble-top ones. If it is a plain, 
square, or round pine table, with legs painted black, it will 
serve a8 weil ds ‘aboflier. ‘Then put'a’pretty cloth on it, of 
agreeable colors. ‘That will go far toward making your 
foom bright and cheerful, andthe cost of the whole will be 
less than that of a marble-top table,'or one of the machine- 
carved monstrosities, As to the chairs, first of all get those 
that people can occupy comfortably. ‘A chair is uot merely 
to bé looked at, and it is not intended to be an instrument 
of torture.'The taine thing is true about sofas. ‘They 
especially should invite occupancy by their comfortable 
appearance. Avoid curved-back chairs, with carvings which 
annoy those who sit in them. There is no need of buying a 
set. of furnitum with the chairs matching in their coverings. 
Get only the articles which by themselves please you, no 
matter how great the variety; taking care, however, to have 
them covered. with stuffs of agreeable tones of color that go 
well together, Easy-chairs and sofas, which show no wood 
except in the legs, and are upholstered throughout, are the 
best.. Wicker-chairs are desirable, and they are cheap. 
Black is a good color furthem. Two or three camp-chairs, 
covered with dark and pretty stuff, are also very convenieut 
to bring inty use on occasion, 

“Then put on your mantelpiece, which is probably of mar- 
ble, a board, covered with a suitable color, and provided with 
a proper fringe. . It will not,cost much, and will greatly add 
to the cheerfulness of the, room. Don’t undertake to load 
your parlor with furniture. Comparatively few articles are 
necessary, and everything in it should have its use, or a rea- 
son for being there because of its beauty. If you wish to 
paper the walls, put on a quiet paper of a pleasant tone with- 
out large figures. Even thatwhich is perfectly plain is good, 
provided. its;,coler helps to furnish the room, and gives a 
desirable background for pictures. 

“A. good carpenter can make for you a sideboard, which 
will serve any purpose, and be better than the ugly things 
generally sold in the shops, , Paint it, black, for instance, 
giving it several coats, then apply varnish, and it will look 
like lapqner-work, Put a little red stripe around to relieve 
the black. A box standing. on its side, with two or three 
shelves within it, and perhaps two or three on top, is all you 
need. A curtain in front will hide the lower shelves, and ® 
piece of dark enameled cloth on top will complete the thing. 
There is no need of going to much expense fur a sidéboard. 

“Paint the walls of your ‘halla plain tint—Pompetian red 
isa good shade—and let the washboard be dark-brown, and 
relieve the edge of the ceiling with a black line. Paint the 
floor very dark-brown, and shellac it. ‘Then lay a ‘strip of 
carpet half o yard wide through the centre, put up some pege 
to hang coats on, provide a table for hats, a jar for umbrellas, 
and a chair to sit on, and your hall will be all right. Avoid 
the stiff ‘hat-ratks of an octopus fattera: ‘And generally, in 
carpeting your house;don’t think tt necessary to fit the carpet 
into evety little jog: Leave a space of sixteen or eighteen 
inchés ‘around it, to’bé painted dark-brown and covered with 
shellac. © iy Rianne nessa sa dampen tattite aeaelee 
tone. 

* All this. saz bo. dane st v0 great expense—with.a very 
little money, indeed, compared to that ofter. expended in 
making a.single room hideous, The bride who honors us 
_by askingvour adyice,can make her country home pretty und 
& model for the whole neighborhood with a small outlay of 
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rely conveutivnal notivtis of house furnishitig. That éhe 
; 3 ceed in in “it, and that ‘her t isoh i d ‘niay’ Be'a 
del in its peace’and harmony, is our hearty wish.” 





“OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
. Kap Every Reveigt: in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
MEATS. 
Melton Veal.—Qut. three pounds of raw veal, and half as 
‘much ham, into-emall pieces. If.you have any bits of cooked 


pepper and salt, til} all is uged;, theu add. just water enough 
to cover it; mince one ounce.of butter, Jay it on top, tie a 
buttered paper over it, and bake it one hour or longer; 
remove the paper, press it down with a spoon, lay a plate on 
it with a weight; let it remain another hour in the oven; 
turn it out on a dish when it is quite cold. 

Potato Puf.—Take cold roast méat—beef or mutton, or 
veal'and ham together—clear from gristle; cut small, and 
season with pepper and salt, and cut -pickles if liked. _ Boil 


saucer; put some of the seasoned meat upon one half, and 
fold the other over like ‘a paff; pinch neatly around, and fry 
a light-brown. This is a good method of warming up meat 
which has beer cooked. 

Beef Collops—Any part of téef ‘which is'‘tender Will serve 
to make collops; cut the beef into’ pietes aboot three inches 
long; beat them flat, dredge them ‘with flour ;' fry ‘them ‘in 
butter; lay thdti in a stewpan, ahd cover them with brown 


‘gravy ; put in half‘an eschalot minced fine, a lump of batter, 
rolled in flour’to thicken, and a little’ pepper ‘and salt ; stew 
without suffering to boil; sérve “with ‘pickles, or’squeeze'in 
‘Half’a lemon, according 'to taste; ‘serve in & tutéen, very 
‘hot. 


Spinach Haves ‘pot of ‘boiling ‘Water; ‘add ‘salt ; ‘and'to 


PP LIL LLP PDD PII OO. 


taste is good, and she is not’ tied ’down by (‘Old-fashioned ‘ster whisk ie" peseras to a’ 


$ and 


and mash sume potatoes; make them into a paste ‘with ‘an ; 
egg ; and rollout, dredging with flour, Cut round with a ( colt, Se-tees 





\ titined one, 
{ “Tet thé” djerkition be ‘cartied’6n tn the -patitry; or a Foun 
‘Where there is tio fire; and’ Wien ‘the Weather is hot, piaiy 
the bow] ou“ iée, 6r tina ‘larger’ bow! tontaining’ cold water, 
AS"t6' the’ thode of whipping, the whisk’ Wadtila ‘be ‘hei 
lightly in the hand; and we know no better expression jp 
describe the way towdfk; than that. the .whisk should be 
used in a playful manuner.. Some cooks will put into the 
cream a small quantity of gelatine, dissolved in miJk, or the 
white of an egg, or @ pinch of gum-tragacanth ; all of which 
will, no doubt, help the frothing. 

Gooseberry Oream.—Boil' éne “quart of gooseberries, very 
quickly, in as much water“és'will cover them ; stir in about 
half an ounce of good butter.when they are soft; pulp them 
through a sieve; sweeten the, pulp, while it is hot, with 
sagar; then beat it up, with the yolks of four eggs; serve in 
a dish, caps, or be 
CAKES. 

Holiday Cakes.—Ong pouwa of flour, half-pound of butter, 
half-pound of pounded Yoaf-sugir, three eggs, one teacupful 
of cream, half-pourid df ctirraints,! one teaspoonful of car. 
bouate.of soda, edseriée of leinoti or‘alriionds to taste. Work 
the butter to a cream; dredge in the flour; add the sugar 
currants, and mix thp ingredients well together. Whisk 
the mix them with the cream and flavoring, and stir 
theo on ee aren the carbonate of soda “Béat the paste 
minutes ; put It into small, buttered patty-pans, 
and bake the cakes from ®@ quarter to half an hour. Grated 
lemon-rind may be substituted for the lemon and almond 
flavoring, which will make the cakes equally nice. The 
same mixture, baked:in @ large cake-tin; lined with buttered 
paper, is equally,good. ._The cake would need baking about 
an hour and @ quarter. 1 

Gingerbread Nils.<Half pound of flour, two ounces of but- 
ter, three and a Half bufites Of Moist sugar, quarter-ounce of 
ginger, half-pound ¢f :iiolaiBes,squarter of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, a few dréps.pf essence of lemon, a little 
candied lemon-pee! if liked, Mix sugar and flour together; 
rub in the butter; add the spices and carbonate of soda, etc., 
and make into astiff dough with the molasses. Having floured 
your hand, take a piece-bf 6 dough, and make it into s 
long roll, from which cut off pieces the size of a nutmeg. 
Make them round, and lay them two inches apart on a 
buttered tin; flatten them a little with your finger; and 
brush them over with a little milk ; bake in a cool oven half 
an hour, 

\ 
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: PRESERVES AND skLitns. 
To Proserve Strawberries —Take equal weights of sngarand 


$ fruit; .pound the sugar, and.put layers of fruit and suger 


alternately on large ashets; squeeze a little juice of lemon 
ron.every layer of sugar, in the.proportion of one Jemon'to 


-} Bix: pints of strawberries. Let it, stand ina cool place for 


twelve or fourteen hours; then gently put it into your pre 
serving-pan, and on a slow, clear fire, and allow it to come to 
‘the boil very slowly. When thoroughly boiling al] through, 
remove to the hob; or hang up the pan, so that the preserve 


} may only simmer, pot boil, all over; shake, and turn your 


pan to prevent burning, but by no, means stir, so a8 not 
break the fruit, After it. has fairly boiled, stir with + 
wooden spoon, gently, Let, it simmer till the syrup. gets 
stiff and. giney,then,pot like other preserves. Water should 
never be put in strawberry preserves, as that destroys color 
and flavor. : 

To Preserve Unripe Grapes.—-Tho: grapes should be care 
‘tally ‘picked over, stid-all injured ones should be rejected. 


)§ Fo dnepothd 6f grapes, add half-pound of ugar ; Bo walter 


‘Dut ‘what hangs’ sbont them after they have been washed. 
Put ‘the grapes irito's presetving-pan ; then a layer of suger; 


thei e layer of grapes. Boil on:a moderate fire, stirring it 





“all the time to'prevent its’ burning; anid as the grapestons 
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rise, take them out with ienoon 80 that, by the time the 
fruit is sufficiently boiled, the aonmntil home oll olla se, 
and, been taken Owf. — 


Rhubarb Marmalade.—Peel five oranges, taking away: the. 


white rind.and pips; put the pulp into the stewpan with the 
peel, cut very small; add five pounds of rhubarb, cut small, 
and four pounds. of leaf-sugar; boil the whole two hours, 
and the fruit half an hour, before adding the. sugar. Three, 
lemons, instedd of five oranges, will make an agreeable 
change. 

Preserved Rhubarb—Peel and cut up the rhubarb; boil 
till’ reduced ‘to ‘a pulp, with very little water; allow one 
pound of sugar, once ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and 
chopped, and half a lemon (cut in slices), to every pound of: 
piilp; boil for three-quarters of an hour or en hour; remove 
the lemon-peel, aud put it into pots. 

Cherrigs.—Pick two pounds of cherries; put them 
into @ saucepan, with one pound of moist sugar, and a pint 
ofcold water. Stew them a gently for half an hour. Serve in 
glass dishes. 





PASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

‘Fie. —WAcxine-Derss, or YEttow Cakaric. The lower’ 
skirt is trimmed with alternate rows of white embroidery, 
aid of the yellow cambric, embroidered with Indian red 
cotton. ‘The overskirt, which opens shawl-shape fn front, 
hus long dtapery at the back. The corsage is gathered in 
front, and bas a very small plain piece attached to it, which 
forms 3 basque, coming to a point at the back. Straw bon- 
net, trimmed with yellow and red roses, 

Fi. u.—Cangiace-Dagss, or Brug 8x, with Gray 
Samy Starpes. . The petticoat is of plain blue silk, laid. in 
bax-plaits, The basque and.scarf-draped overdress are of the, 
mtin-striped material, trimmed with a rich chenille fringe, 
The looped drapery at the back is lined with straw-colored 
silk. Leghorn hat, trimmed with blae satin, and a large 
bunch of poppies, without leaves. 

Fig, 11. —Visrting-Daess, or Pink Batiste. The under- 
dress on the front is trimmed with two Knife-plaited raffles, 
of the batiste, above which are wide white embroideries, put 
on | The oveiress is in the Princess styl¢, the waist 

fly gauged, and the skirt laid in scarf drapery. The 
Pi fp enelgenesrridir pr arm Large Tuscan 
haf, frimmed with white feathers and pink ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Vustrina-Dress, oF Buve AND Darx-Pink 
Caavozasie Sink. The underskirt.is formed.of four wide 

The overdress is gathered to the waist, and 
carelessly looped back to form a full tournure. San comma 
is long over the hips, and pointed back and front, and 
ered in front. Stinciid 6 opalkswrdel? Patna baie; Sitedasell 
with blue and Pink feathers. 

Pig, v.—Wararxe-Dress, or SLaTE-CoLorED Non's-Vert- 
Ta. The undergkirt is trimmed with alternate ruffies of the 
material, and rows of white muslin embroidery, The over- 

Sapna ny up soca gi Spihag 9s 


RAMOMT Vaan v A 
Fios. tilt. asd teas asi Faoxy of Warxine- 


Drezss,,.oF, Pompapour-Ficurep Sateen, The ground is 
mastic or patty-color, and the flowers are of bright natural 
hues, The skirt is trimmed with three sateen flounces, edged 
with lace. The bodice opens heart-shaped, and is trimmed 
with lace. It-has a basque matching the flounces, and is 
worn with a waistbund.: Coarse straw sai trimmed with 
lace and blue silk. 

Fia. x.—Hovuse-Dress, or BLack Grevapine. The under- 
skirt is of black satin, edged with knife-pluited rufiies, and 
headed with jet trimmings and puffings, The Princess polo- 
nvise is fastened with Japanese enameled buttons, aud edged: 





with beaded lace. The back is puffed. 

Fie, x3.—SumMEp MANTILLA, oF BLACK Sink. It is gath- 
ered in front at the waiét, fits closely over the arms, and has 
long ends in front, and is trimmed with plaited ruffies, some 
of which stand upright, and with fringe. The plaitéd collar 
is put on in a point ii’ the back, nd looks somewliat like a 


Fig. x11.—Proxic Hat, or Yeutow Straw, trimmed with 
Spanish lace. Garland, of shaded yellow roses around the 
crown, Strings of Spanish lace, tied in front, 

Fia,, x11.— Hopse+Dresa, oF, Paye-Buur Nuw’s-VEItina, 
trimmed with white lage, The skirt has five plaitings, edged. 
with, lage, ‘The upper part. is \laid.in loose. folds, 
The polgnaise bodice with luce, jabot, and the skirt id’edged, 
wath lace, It js draped, high, at, the, back,with a bow of, 
watered ribbon. Bows of watered ribbon at the throet and, 
on the sleeves, and a narrow watered sash tied at the side, | 

Fie. x1v.—Hat, or Brack Cntr, trimmed with silver- 
colored gauze, and a steel ornament. 

Fic. xv.—Parasor, or Brack Sars, lined with pink 
satin, mounted on uh ebony stick. ‘Pink and black satin 
bow on the handle, and a sptay of pink roses on the cover. 

Fig. xvi.—Summer Bonnet, or Coarse Wuirz Srraw, 
trimined with lace and large daisies. It is lined with black 
velvet. 

Mantle, of white muslin, gathered so as to fall close over the 
arms, and trimmed with embroidery and thick ruchings of 
muslin, White watered ribbon bow and ends at the back. 

Genenal Remanks,—There is nothing, new, either in 
material or the make of dresses, since our last description of; 
the fashions, .As has been the case for many years, each 
women now decides her own fashions, only adhering to. 
fow (generul. rples.. For. jnetance, all, dresses still cling, 
closely, at the fromt and sides, Small tournures or bustles are, 
worn, to throw out the skirt slightly at the back ; and no long 
dresses are worn on the street, or for walking, though many,: 
for myore dressy occasions, are worn to just touch the ground. 
If these rules are followed, the skirt may be much or little, 
trimmed. -Paniers may or may not be worn, Sleeves may. 
be tight to the arma, or, a, little pnffed, thongh the latter 
fashion is not general, Bodices may be. close-fitting or gath- 
ered. Overs'irts are still fashionable ; and, in fact, fancy rules, 
fushion with a gentle; graceful sway. 

For cool summer days, the economical fashion of wearing, 
& bodice of one material, with a skirt of another, will be 
popular, The. bodige.and skirt should hermouize in color, 
if they do not correspond, i 

Maniles of lace are expensive, but, very beautiful, White 
muslin mantles, trimmed with embroidered ruffles, or with 
some of the beautiful laces, are exceedingly pretty. and fresh-. 


:} looking, but must be worn carefully, as they do nnt. look 


well after being jaundried; but in their place way be worn 
those of| white, Can eerelling, eihetraen ii Oth, Aenmed 


‘| according, to fancy. 


Srantiibibnaiindenanh het, quite as large as those, 


| of Inst year. Many white straw bonnets, simply trimmed. 
. | with ani Alsatian bow of white satin ribbon, are worn, and. 





feriguecregecrunnagyt 208 Biack straws, triumed 
with scarlet poppies, buttercups, or white daisies, are in. 
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White alpaca, of'a ‘very fine silky quality, is now shown 
for watering-place dresses for young ladies, It is trimme 
with white satin, or with white Spanish 1a@, no admixtur, 
of. color being perimitted. 
~& Dew and very beautiful trimming for light-colored 
OUR PARIS LETTER. , dtesses of Sicilienne, consists in hund-embroidery in white 
Mieeess cu pectnngartatema wa white: blonde or Duchease 
: ; i Revere Guamys. 3 on a Sicilienne grou 
As the season advances, the lighter and \more delicate | Bonnets are now-almost. universally worn in the capote 
eR ge eaten Geert ee ne ane at Nin td hang tare adn 
, changeable silk, material for eutire costumes ; ‘The Parisiennes, however, prefer the capote, as it is so pre. 
but it did not succeed, Now, plaids are blended with it for eminently becoming. Some.of the newest honnets are in an 
woEkY ‘tye tude. te ee ra - peneictanh ahaa neutral tints, trimmed with a-scarf of 
“she ; ; ’ ba . > i i 
Pain plaid seis sod Wenpiored aie the ‘ new very erinkly.crape, known.as diamontine. This 


favor; but in the matter of bonnets, as well as of dresses and’ 
matitlés, the individual preference may safely be followed, 
+t be in the fashion. 5 





¢ crepe is a good deal used in the form of quillings, ruching, 


skirt, corsage, and mantle, while the silk is used for the 
underskirt, and for the plaitings, sashes, t 
costume. In such combinations as gold and olive, or in 
bronze-brown and, green, these toilettes are very tasteful 
and elegant. : ‘s : 

Worth is making up chené silks extensively. The newest 
patterns show large single flowers, such as a rose or a tulip 
in ite natural hues, on'a’ pale-tinted ground. A pale-blue 
ground, strewn with large pale-pink roses, with shaded 
pee tte toy teste tac pomngen Black satin- 
fin silks, strewn with single red roses, with dashes of 
gold-yellow anfiongst their petals, are made up with plain 
black satin surah, the trimming being a wide black sewing- 
silk fringe, intermixed with floss-silk balls, that repeat ‘the 
hues of the flower. Smail-patterned white-grounded chené 
silks are a good deal used'fe di <a Worth 
has made the corsage and train of this silk, the latter drawn 
back and looped in a deep graceful fold at the sides, so as to 
show side panels.of, pale-blue. corded silk, with a cut-off 
flounce starting half way up the skirt, and terminating with 
deep scallops at the hem, The frout of the skirt is formed 
of folds of the corded silk, with a full ruffling of white lace. 
With the chené silks, watered silk panels are occasionally 
used ; but that.material is considered heavy for so late in the 
season, and plain silk or satin-finished surah are preferred 
instead. 

For stout: ladies, a very judicious and novel style has just 
been introduced. It eonsists of a corsage and overdress on 
satin-striped moiré antique, the corsage pointed in front in a 
deep rounded point, and forming at the back a coat, with a 
full plaited ‘skirt reaching to the hem of the underskirt, 
which is in satin surah. It is laid in deep folds in front, or 
in folds convergitig toa point about the height of the kuee; 
but this last is very trying to a stout figure. 

Brocaded gauzes atid silk grenadines come in very large 
figures, such as medallions, wreaths of flowers, etc., all in 
solid colors, black being the favorite color iu this material. 
These figuted gauzes are largely made wp with plain ones, 
atid Spanish lace and embroitlered silk gauze raffles continue 





to form the most usual trimming. 

A most charming stylé for making’ up. transparent 
muslins and ‘flowered organdies has lately been introduced. 
Tt consists'in making up the fabric! over colored silk ; not: 
the hue of the groundwork, but that of the principal flower 
or design. Pale-blue is the tint most frequently employed, 
particularly When tlie ground of the organdic is in fale 
tea-rose color, or a delicate ecru: A dress thas. composed, 
and witha draped: skirt looped with pdle-blue ribbons, is 
wonderfully picturesque. The new changeable mustins are 
made up over silk of the prevailing tit of the muslin; and 
are trimmed with white lace, put on flat ‘on the plaitings of 
the underskirt. A pointed yoke of the lace formsa charming 
addition to the corsage, which may be cut out underneath 
the lace, 80 as to leave the yoketransparenit. When the 
dress is trimmed ‘with full ruffies of lace;a Louis XIII. collar 
of three ruffles 6f lace is worn with it, fastened with a bow 
efzibbon at the thruat. © 6 60 es ? 


sashes, bows, etc., of the ; 


} and scarfs, on the latest bonnets. _Very few white or self. 
colored straws are seen; the mode running decidedly to 
} black, marine-blue,.or dark-garnet straws. The latest style 
; of trimming shows clusters of nuts: such as English walnuts 
2 Or filberts, with theiy foliage. I saw a capote, in marine 
; blue straw, the other day trimmed with a cluster of mush- 
: rooms in shaded gray velvet; which formed the oddest 
3 trimming that I have met with for some time. Owls’ heads 
} are @ good deal worn. at the side of the crown of broad- 
} brimmed hats of brown ajraw, the remainder of the trimming 
being in brown velvet, . 

: Nothing new in the way of gloves or stockings. Every- 
$ body wears, long self-colored Mousquetaire gloves, of un- 
5 dressed kid; solid-colored-open-worked silk stockings; and 
; Charles IX. or Louis XV, shoes. 4 

Lucy H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fre. 1—Boy’s Surr, or InoN-Gray Kersrrmere. The 
trousers are long. The jacket loose, with a rolling collar, 
and fastened by large wooden buttons. 

Fig. u.—Lirmxg Grri’s Dress, or Cazam-CoLoren Frencu 
Bunting. The bodice is laid in, box-plaite:from the yoke 
down, where it is trimmed with two ruffles. 

Fig. 111.—Youne Girt’s Dress, or Pink Asarnoss Cioru. 
The bottom of the lower skirt is laid in large side-plaita. 
Above this is a drapery, looped at the back. The bodice is 
laid. in side-plaits, and fits closely to the waist, where it ter- 
minates in a, small ruffle basque, fastened in front withs 
bow. Below the waist is another side-plaited ruffle, like the 
one which forms the bottom of the skirt. 





OUR PURCHASING ‘AGENCY. 
After many urgent requests, we some time since established « 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogw 
tion that has followed our efforts to. meet the wants of perwm 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used im the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought ; and the list inchde 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfit, 
» Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, de. 
The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saring 
of ‘money, time, and trouble. of 
Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
Sree to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all-are served, not only ow 
subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or wearing appard. 
Address our Purchasing Agency to — 
i” MRS. RY THOMAS, 
«PY 0: BOX AG2G,; PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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